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Part the First. 


SATURN SHALL BE KING, 


CHAPTER IX. 
AFTER THE DAWN. 


‘Miss Gorpon! Miss Gordon, 
child! what have you been doing 
to yourself? What have you been 


doing ?” 
‘I sat up late last night, O’Con- 


nor. What o'clock is it ? 

‘Sat up late! Why, you haven’t 
been in bed at all. The bed isn’t 
tossed. It’s eight o’clock. What 
made you sit up last night? Why, 
there’s your colour all gone ! 

‘Yes, the colour is gone out 
of the sky, O’Connor. I sat and 
watched all night, and then at 
dawn the colour came behind 
the dome, and all at once some- 
thing burst upon me. It was like 
the conversion of Paul. I feel as 
if I had been received back into 
peace and quietness. But I am 
tired still—tired still, and I want 
to rest.’ 

‘Then let me help you to take 
off your things, child, and lie down 
for a few hours. I'll bring you 
some tea and toast. Let me help 
you to lie down and rest yourself.’ 
_ ‘Iam resting ; I have been rest- 
ing ever since dawn.’ 

‘Resting! A nice way you rest 
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yourself on a straight-backed cane- 
chair! Come, let me help you to 
take off your things.’ 

‘No, O’Connor, I shall not lie 
down now. I thought in the night I 
should not go to breakfast, but I 
have changed my mind.’ 

‘Maybe you'd like to go down 
to breakfast as you are, miss ?” 

* How do you mean ?” 

‘Pale as a ghost, and in that low 
dress.’ 

‘I don’t care about my cheeks. 
Of course I must change the dress.’ 

‘You don’t care about. your 
cheeks, miss! Well, then, I do; 
and you must not go down as you 
are. You must go to bed.’ 

*O’Connor.’ 

‘Miss.’ 

‘Help me to change. 
that russet.’ 

‘T’'ll have neither hand, act, nor 
part in it. You must go to bed. If 
you don’t go of your own free will, 
I'll ask Mrs. Barclay to send for a 
doctor. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself !’ 

‘O’Connor, I desire you to do 
what I ask you at once.’ 

‘Miss Gordon, I’m not joking. 
I'll have no hand, act, or part in 
it ! 
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‘O'Connor, I will not have this 
everlasting stubbornness on your 
part. It is more than I can bear. 
Get me that russet morning- 
gown.’ 

‘You won’t have me, Miss Gor- 
don? Very well. You know what 
you have to do if you won’t have 
me, Miss Gordon. Pay me my 
wages, and let me go back to Cork. 
Cork is good enough for me. 
You're a lady, a real lady, and I 
never said anything else of you, to 
your face or behind your back. 
Cork mightn’t be to your liking ; 
but it’s good enough for the like of 
me; so pay me and let me go.’ 

‘ How many more of these tire- 
some scenes are we to have before 
we part?” 

‘ Pay me my money, and this will 
be the last. Give me what you 
owe me, and I'll put the salt sea 
between you and me. I'm not 


good enough for the grandeur of 
London and foreign places; but 


Cork will be proud to have me, 
and it’s good enough for me; so if 
it’s pleasing to you, I'll go.’ 

‘It is not pleasing to me you 
should go. And it is not pleasing 
to me you should lose your tem- 
per, O'Connor.’ 

‘Lose my temper! There’s for 
you! Lose my temper! Why, 
was it I offered to go down to 
breakfast after being up all night 
and looking like a ghost, instead of 
going to bed and resting until the 
roses came back again? Do I ever 
want to put on dresses that make 
me look a fright? Do I ever open 
my window of winter nights, and sit 
at it for hours? Do I ever give all 
my good stockings to a lying beg- 
gar, and wear my old darned ones 
a month longer? Do I ever re- 
fuse to complain if the chamber- 
maid has forgotten my room? Do 
I ever forget to complain about the 
boots cutting my French thirty- 
shilling shoes? Temper, indeed ! 
Well, if they can’t stand my temper 
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in foreign places they can in 
Cork.’ 

‘O'Connor, I have not been to 
bed all night. I do not feel very 
strong now, and this is too much 
for me.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘I do not feel strong.’ 

‘Then, child, why don’t you lie 
down ?” 

‘I want you, O’Connor, not to 
cross me to-day. I am not very 
strong now, and I have had great 
trouble.’ 

‘Not well, and in great trouble ! 
Child, child, why didn’t you say 
that before? ‘Trouble, trouble, 
trouble! Tell me all about it, 
child.’ 

‘I don’t know that I can. It 
didn’t seem trouble at the time; 
but now I feel as if I had had a 
great deal of trouble lately.’ 

‘Through me, child? Is it 
through my wilful and foolish 
ways? You ought to be used to 
them now. Sure you know I 
wouldn’t vex you for all the world, 
only to do you good.’ 

‘No, no, no! it isn’t you, O’Con- 
nor, but myself. I have been the 
cause of a great deal of trouble to 
myself.’ 

‘In what way, child? I'll pina 
collar on the russet before you put 
iton. I'll be ready with it ina 
minute. Tell me all.’ 

‘You are a good Roman Catho- 
lic, O’Connor?’ 

‘IT don’t know about the good ; 
but I was brought up a Catholic, 
and I am a Catholic still.’ 

‘And you never haye been any- 
thing else ? 

‘No, never, miss. But what has 
that to do with your trouble? You 
don’t want me to turn? You don’t 
think I haven’t a proper respect for 
my mistress because she is not the 
same as myself?’ 

‘No, no. But then, O’Comnor, 
you cannot understand my trouble. 
I was brought up in the Church— 
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the Church of England—but of late 
years I have given up, as you 
know, going to any place of wor- 
ship. I did not do it out of silli- 
ness, or even out of want of faith ; 
but, being a good deal in places 
where no Church of England ser- 
vice was to be found near, I began 
to think going of no great conse- 
quence, and in the end I thought 
it of no consequence at all.’ 

‘And what trouble are you in 
now?” 

“Well, something has happened, 
and it has all come back to me at 
once ; and I feel greatly troubled 
when I think of the years I have 
neglected such a'serious matter.’ 

‘And is this sorrow the trouble 
you speak of? There’s the russet 
gown all right now, child.’ 

_ ‘Thank you, O’Connor. Yes, it 
is.’ 

‘But if you are sorry for it all 
now, aren’t you taught as well as 
we that you'll be let off? 

‘Yes. But that is not enough. 
I am not only sorry, but I am hor- 
rified also. It is so dreadful, 
O’Connor, to think of the horrid 
wicked life I have led.’ 

‘Horrid wicked life, indeed ! 
Horrid wicked life! Why, when you 
die, they ought, if they knew their 
manners, to put you in the litany 
of the saints. They must have very 
little to do with their time if they 
can bring up anything against you, 
child. And even if they did find 
one little fault, I am sure—and I 
know you better than any one—that 
all the poisoned impudence you 
have taken from me, and all the 
goodness you have done for me, 
would not only clear you, but that 
they could make a very good saint 
out of the leavings.’ 

‘Yes, but I feel so tired.’ 

‘ Well, then, child, don’t go down 
to breakfast, but let me bring some 
up to you.’ 

*I don’t mean that kind of tired. 
I mean tired in my mind. Tired 
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of all that has been, of all my old 
frivolous ways and my thoughtless- 
ness.’ 

‘Faith, and your ways were very 
becoming, at least so a great lot of 
gentlemen thought. Now that you 
have taken to serious ways, maybe 
you'll end by marrying a parson.’ 

‘I could not endure a parson.’ 

‘Even if he was like Mr. Os- 
borne?’ 

‘Mr. Osborne! What made you 
think of Mr. Osborne ?’ 

*O,I don’t know. You seem to 
like him well enough; and if he 
only had a white choker, I daresay 
you'd like him better.’ 

*T should not.’ 

‘Well, then, you’re giving that 
young man a very good chance of 
breaking his heart, anyway.’ 

*O’Connor, what do you mean ?’ 

‘O, it’s all very fine for you to 
let on you don’t know. You have 
been all over London with him, 
and the blind would see he wor- 
ships the ground under your feet. 
You never carried on like this be- 
fore.’ 

‘O'Connor, I cannot allow you 
to say such things. You have no 
right to say such things. I have a 
great respect for Mr. Osborne, and 
I have taken a great fancy to his 
lovely sister. He is a very wise 
man— 

‘And a very good-looking young 
man too. Now you have taken 
a serious notion, and are going 
about so much with Mr. Osborne, 
I shouldn't be a bit surprised if you 
went off to church with him to St. 
Paul’s next Sunday. There, you 
may go down now. That’s the 
bell. You are a regular fright, but 
you're the best I can make of you.’ 








CHAPTER X. 
AN IDLE DAY. 


ALL at the breakfast-table re- 
marked Miss Gordon’s 
Osborne was shocked by it. Mrs. 
Barclay exclaimed, ‘ Whatis the mat- 
ter with you, Miss Gordon? You 
look as if you had had no sleep.’ 

‘I have had no sleep,’ she said 
gravely as she sat down. 

‘No sleep! What was the mat- 
ter? Are you not well?’ 

‘I am quite well, thank you. I 
did not feel sleepy. I couldn’t 
sleep. That is all.’ 

‘Bless my soul, Miss Gordon, 
what an extraordinary thing to find 
a great traveller like you cannot 
sleep! I can scarcely believe it. 
I thought travellers were com- 
manders-in-chief of sleep. I have 
never yet been beaten by sleep. 
I’ve slept in every conceivable 
place, and in every conceivable 
circumstances you could think of. 
Attitude is nothing to me. You 
hear of people composing them- 
selves to sleep. I never do any- 
thing of the kind. I think I should 
like to sleep, and before I have 
taken the unnecessary precaution 
of closing my eyes, I’ve got a night- 
mare. I have slept in the tops ofa 
ship. I have slept soaking in six 
inches of brine in a salt-mine. I 
have slept on the prairie, and in the 
tender of a railway engine. I have 
slept in a museum with one of the 
Pharaohs. I’ve had a good eight 
hours on the demonstration- table 
of a dissecting-room with an intact 
subject. I’ve slept in wigwams, 
and I’ve slept in the nobbiest beds 
they make upin’Frisco. I’ve slept 
in the stokehole of a steamboat, 
and up to my neck in the crevasse 
of a glacier. I can doze while I’m 
diving under water, or while I’m 
riding a steeplechase. Bless my 
soul, to think a great traveller like 
you could not sleep 

She looked him full in the face 


pallor. 
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as she said, ‘I am not travelling 
now. Perhaps that may account 
for my sleeplessness.’ 

‘Not a-travelling! Well, if you 
split hairs you may say you are not 
at the moment travelling. You are 
not at the moment in motion. But 
you are to all intents and purposes 
a traveller.’ 

‘But suppose I do not at this 
moment consider myself a traveller. 
Suppose, although I have gone 
about a good deal in the past, I 
have formed no resolution of con- 
tinuing to move about, would you, 
Mr. Nevill, still consider me en- 
titled to all the privileges of a tra- 
veller to sleep?’ . 

‘The case does not apply. You 
have not given up the road. Have 
you 

‘That is an indirect answer.’ 
Then for one brief instant she 
glanced at Osborne, looked back 
at Nevill again, and sighed. ‘Ah, 
who can tell what any of us shall 
not do some day?” 

‘What do you intend to do to- 
day, Miss Gordon?’ asked Mrs. 
Barclay from the head of the table. 

‘T intend staying indoors to-day. 
I have a lot of tidying and putting 
away to do, and I want to make 
a list of a few things I require.’ 

Osborne looked across the table 
reproachfully at her. 

She did not raise her eyes to his. 
What a change had taken place in 
this girl during the past twelve 
hours! When he said good-night 
to her after the concert her eyes 
were full of lovely soft fire, her 
cheek glowed, her voice was like a 
caress. Now her eye was weary, 
her colour gone, her voice full of 
suffering. What could have hap- 
pened to his darling, his idol? She 
was perfect still, but something had 
been lost. How was this? Perfec- 
tion meant the possession of all 
the constituent parts. Here was 


perfection still, and yet some- 
thing was missing. Then he put the 
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matter poetically to himself. ‘Yes- 
terday I saw this perfect landscape 
by sunlight. I am now looking at 
it by moonlight. It remains per- 
fect under either light. Which do 
I prefer it by? I do not know. I 
am more familiar with the fuller 
light. Which is the lovelier I can- 
not say. What does she mean by 
saying she will stay indoors all day ? 
She promised me I should see her 
and be with her all the month. She 
is not going to break her word, and 
rob my life for a whole day of all 
it now has in the world? I can- 
not, I will not endure that. What 
should I do all day long without 
her? I could rest neither in nor 
out of doors. Can she not get her 
maid to do this wretched drudgery 
for her? I envy any person or 
place that takes away from me any 
particle of her time. How is it to 
be with us? How is it to be with 
me? If I cannot bear the loss of 
her now for a few hours, how could 
I endure to lose her altogether? 
No, no, no; I cannot, I must not 
lose her altogether. Nothing shall 
take her from me. She must be 
mine, mine, mine! O glorious 
hope, bold certainty, essential 
bliss !’ 

Nevill burst in with ‘ Now, can 
anything be more provoking than 
the position in which you have 
placed us, Miss Gordon! Here 
is Miss Osborne, the very embodi- 
ment of amiability, has declared 
she will enter into no scheme 
until you are consulted; here is 
Mr. Osborne, the very embodi- 
ment of amiability, has declared 
he will enter into no scheme 
until you are consulted; and here 
am I, the very embodiment of 
amiability, who has declared I will 
wait until you come down and 
abide by your decision. And when 
you do come down, your decision 
is to convert your room into a kind 
of nunnery and hide yourself be- 
hind its blinds. For sordid selfish- 
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ness I never heard of a meaner 
programme.’ 

She smiled faintly. 

‘What am I to do? I have had 
no sleep. You all tell me I am 
looking like a ghost. I do not 
feel lively. I should be a drag on 
any party. What better can I do 
than be stupid all to myself?’ 

‘But if you resolve to be stupid 
all to yourself, you interfere with 
our arrangements and impose stu- 
pidity upon us. What do you say, 
Miss Osborne?’ 

‘I really don’t know,’ said Miss 
Osborne softly across the table. 

Here the conversation paused for 
awhile. Miss Osborne wished most 
heartily this talkative man would 
not address her. Eating in public 
was new and unpleasant to her. 
She felt very uncomfortable even 
when let alone. But when this 
flippant empty-headed man drew 
attention to her, she wished the 
ground would open and swallow 
her up. She liked Miss Gordon 
very much, but she was growing 
to dislike this sallow-faced, plain- 
looking, profane-gabbling man. 
Although she was homely-minded 
and quiet she was not stupid or 
unobservant, and already she had 
perceived her brother George was 
more attentive to Miss Gordon, 
and more interested in her pre- 
sence and movements, than she 
had ever seen him in the presence 
or movements of any other wo- 
man. When undisturbed her mind 
was sensible and prudent. In the 
present case she saw no cause for 
alarm or uneasiness with respect 
to George. He was quite old 
enough to marry. He had suffi- 
cient means. His family were in- 
dependent of him. Her mother, 
she, and her sister were moder- 
ately provided for. Ifthe girl were 
suited to him, and he liked her, 
and there was no reasonable ob- 
jection to the girl, why should he 
not marry her? She had not only 
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taken no objection to Miss Gordon, 
but had conceived a strong pre- 
disposition in her favour. 

They had had a little chat to- 
gether the day before, in which 
Marie had briefly and simply re- 
lated the chief events of her life, 
and confessed that, notwithstand- 
ing the life of change and excite- 
ment she had led, she was fasci- 
nated by nothing so much as the 
uneventful peaceful routine of 
English country life. Whatever 
qualities this girl may have lacked, 


she had such a straightforward’ 


spirit in her eyes, and such a 
straightforward manner in_ her 
speech, no one could dream of 
calling in question the absolute 
and literal truth of what she said. 
Her mistakes hitherto had been 
on the side of excessive candour. 
She had, as she told Osborne, 
adopted that form of manner to 
protect herself. But with Kate 
she had no need of it. She, the 
lonely wandering girl, with a deep- 
buried passionate worship for all 
noble and great things, had talked 
freely and simply to the fair-faced 
simple-minded Kate Osborne. 
Long roaming through the world 
had taught her many useful things. 
Among these were a quick dis- 
cernment of those she should like 
and those she should not. When 
first she saw George Osborne she 
was prepossessed in his favour. He 
was different from any other man 
she had met. Indian adventurers 
and Australian colonists are differ- 
ent classes. But both are active, 
each is in the midst of struggles 
and ambitions. What a contrast 
to these pushing discontented 
men the calm George Osborne 
presented! She had been all her 
life out of quiet England. She 
had been in the hurry of new lands 
or the swagger of military rule. 
Here she was now in the busiest, 
the most bustling city in the world ; 
and here in this house, at that 
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table, she met an English gentle- 
man of the pastoral type. He was 
as subdued as night at sea, and as 
free from self-assertion as dreams. 
He was chivalric and simple, with 
a reverential clinging to the faith 
and traditions which make history 
beautiful. He had not approached 
her with confidence or bold ad- 
miring glances. He had not put 
out his best side. He had ap- 
proached her in a timid, bashful, 
whole-hearted way. He had for- 
gotten himself, and thought only 
of her. She saw through him at 
a glance, for she examined him 
closely before she had felt any- 
thing more than curiosity. 

He was the first man of a poetic 
temperament she had ever met. 
She had hitherto treated men 
scornfully, because she could not 
respect any she had met. She 
knew she was beautiful, but all 
the men she had hitherto met 
who strove to make an impres- 
sion on her had dwelt altogether 
on her beauty. All the other 
men had languished over her, and 
spoken only rhapsodies and hyper- 
bole. Her nature was too candid 
and too clear to be imposed upon 
by such means. 

How differently had George Os- 
borne approached her! In fact 
she had, so to speak, made the 
first advances. When he first clearly 
betrayed to her that his admiration 
had transcended the limits of or- 
dinary admiration, and that he 
took an interest in herself, how 
different had been his course from 
the ways of other men! He had 
spoken gravely, seriously to her. 
He had expressed disapproval of 
her opinion on important matters ; 
he had lectured her and shown. no 
fear of injuring her good opinion 
of him by plain talking. He had 
approached altogether, as a whole, 
as a man, not as a wooer only. 
The other men had tried to im- 
press her by flattery or by exhibit- 
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ing themselves in their most pleas- 
ing light. He had told her of 
herself no more than she knew to 
be true—that she was handsome. 
He had not put aside the less 
serious. or grave or unenticing cha- 
racteristics. He was an honest 
simple gentleman, who owned no 
arts, and had fallen in love with 
her. He was the unmistakable 
reply to a life-long yearning for 
something that was true and noble 
and honourable and just. He 
owned all these qualities. 

There was only one being on 
earth she had previously cared for, 
and that was Judith O’Connor. 
Judith was about her own age, but 
she always treated her mistress as 
a.child. She had been in her em- 
ployment for many years. The 
maid rebelled once a week, if not 
oftener, against her mistress. She 
was insolent almost beyond en- 
durance at such times. Yet the 
mistress did not tell the maid to 
go; for down under this rage and 
insolence was a devotion, a loyalty 
no assault of circumstances could 
shake, and that devotion and 
loyalty Marie Gordon prized above 
all her other possessions. She 
could trust O’Connor as she could 
trust herself. O'Connor was more 
jealous of the welfare of her mis- 
tress than the mistress herself. 
When the maid’s temper brokeloose, 
and she petulantly demanded to 
be released from service, the mis- 
tress never heeded the rash words, 
but looked through them and be- 
low them, and saw the faithfulness 
and loyalty, and was conscious of 
no emotion in her own mind but 
that O’Connor was stupid and 
boring her, and that the maid 
must leave the room. 

She had spent all her life among 
frivolous people. All her life she 
had secretly: worshipped intellect 
and solid acquirements. She had 
led a life of restless motion because 
she wished to keep her mind occu- 
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pied by change, not from any 
natural love of frequent change. 
The one great hope of her life had 
been that some day she might set- 
tle down quietly where country 
lanes abounded, and you were 
wakened of summer mornings by 
the crack of the early carrier’s whip 
or the crow of the barn-door cock. 

He had come upon her the em- 
bodiment of her dreams. She had 
fought against the fascination hour 
after hour, but hour after hour he 
had gained upon her heart. Here 
was the placid English gentleman, 
full of high honour, lofty chivalry, 
and poetic enthusiasm. Here, too, 
was the sincere man, the loyal citi- 
zen, the firm Christian. Here was 
a man up to whom a woman might 
look with pride, upon whom she 
might lean with confidence. Some 
of his words spoken in the Abbey 
had taken root in her soul aad 
were bearing delicious fruit <A 
few of the lines of Spenser had re- 
mained with her intact: ‘For we 
be come into a quiet road.’ Yes, 
to be with him was to enjoy con- 
tact with the great ocean of life, 
and yet to be free from all the 
dangers of traffic on the waters. 
When she touched his hand or 
his arm ever so slightly, peace 
and serenity descended upon her 
like a soothing dew. 

She never had been in love. 
Was she in love now? Was this 
love, or was there a deeper, a 
sweeter depth of feeling? She did 
not know. This was very sweet. 
She had done her best to tantalise 
him. That was only assaying the 
gold. Now she had found it un- 
alloyed, she need question it no 
more. ‘Sweet is the love that 
comes. alone with willingness.’ 
What could be sweeter? Nothing. 
Did other girls feel as she did 
when they were loved? If sa, 
what happiness. there must be in 
the world ! 

No doubt it looked romantic 
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that she should think she was in 
love with a man she had not seen 
a fortnight ago. But why need it 
look romantic? Suppose it did 
look romantic, what then? Was 
romance a sin? Whoever laid down 
a rule that romance was wrong, 
except sharp-nosed old maids and 
prosy fathers? What was the dif- 
ference between falling in love in 
a week and taking a whole year 
about it? Romance was delight- 
ful. Love was beautiful. What 
could be better than to combine 
romance and love? Wasn’t it out 
of a combination of romance and 
love that most ofthenoblest actions 
of men and women had sprung ? 
Besides, after all, the thing was 
not romantic. There was nothing 
at all romantic about the circum- 
stances under which they had met. 
There was nothing very extraordin- 
ary in a young man and young wo- 
man exchanging looks across the 
earlydinner-table ofaLondon board- 
ing-house. There was nothing very 
unusual in a young man fresh from 
home getting red in the face when 
he wanted to say something civil 
to a pretty girl. A visit to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Ab- 
bey, the Criterion, the Albert Hall, 
and a few other things, were not 
astonishing adventures for even 
our very matter-of-fact days. No 
doubt very few men proposed in 
hansom cabs. But that was be- 
cause a hansom cab was essen- 
tially a non-romantic place for pro- 
posing. Call it romance if you 
like. What difference did it make 
whether you called it romance and 
it was romance, or you called it 
romance and it wasn’t romance, 
or you didn’t call it romance? It 
was just as desirable whether you 
called it one thing or another or 
nothing, so long as it was delight- 
ful. 
She had told him he must wait 
a month for an answer. Now she 
was sorry she had not said a fort- 
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night. What was the good of 
keeping him in suspense a month ? 
It was cruel, barbarous. She should 
not do anything of the kind. She’d 
just put him at rest atonce. That 
wasn’t the correct thing to do, she 
knew. But she didn’t care a bit 
about being correct. What was 
the good of being correct at 
his expense? She had by this 
time made up her mind she loved 
him, and would marry him. She 
might as well tell him so at once. 
She wasn’t likely to change her 
mind or heart in another fortnight. 
Why should she not put things 
right at once? He would not 
mistake her, or take her up wrong- 
ly. He had a high chivalric nature, 
and would understand her mo- 
tive. 

When she told him, what would 
hedo? Kissher. Kissher! He, 
the man whoa fortnight ago she had 
never seen, kiss her who had never 
been kissed by man since she was 
achild! Kiss her! It wasn’t, of 
course, necessary he should kiss 
her, but she supposed he would. 
She shouldn’t like it a bit—at first. 
It would be so strange to allow 
him to kiss her without shrieking 
or trying to run away. She sup- 
posed there was nothing for it but 
to submit. But it would seem so 
strange. 

When he had kissed her, what 
would he say? How could she 
tell? She never had a lover be- 
fore. She could not tell what he’d 
say, but—but she felt a great dread 
he would try and put his arm round 
her. How horrible! A man’s arm 
round you! It was dreadful. No, 
no, she would not let him do that 
—at first. He might kiss her just 
once. That was all. 

How complete should be her 
happiness and their love! She, 
who had been such a gad-about, 
would settle down. They should 
live in his own town. She would 


try to be as good as ever she could. 
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She’d learn housekeeping and rear 
poultry. She’d try and be pious 
and collected like him. He should 
write poetry, and she would mind 
the fowls. Poetry and poultry. 
Then when the sonnets and the 
cocks and hens were gone to roost, 
George would give her his arm, 
and take her out for a nice quiet 
walk and nice sensible talk. She’d 
tell him all about the cocks and 
hens, and he’d talk to her about 
the hunt and the House of Com- 
mons and the poor-rates and Shake- 
speare, which were, she believed, 
the subjects educated country 
gentlemen usually spoke to their 
wives— 

Wife! 

When Marie Gordon first came 
upon this word she arrested her 
headlong thought, and, with a vivid 
blush, drew back from the visions 
she had been contemplating. Why 
she blushed she could not tell. 
There was something sudden, aw- 
ful in coming all at once upon the 
most important word in the vocab- 
ulary of life. She mentally reproved 
herself for dealing so lightly with 
serious matters, and, rousing herself 
from the long abstraction in which 
she had lain, she devoted her atten- 
tion to the ordinary events of the 
breakfast-table. 

Nevill was still rattling on, and 
Miss Osborne looking at him in 
stupefied wonder. When breakfast 
was over, Osborne went to Marie 
and said : 

‘Surely you don’t intend staying 
in all this lovely day?” 

‘Yes, I do,’ she answered, with 
a quiet smile. 

‘ But,’ he urged, ‘ you remember 
your promise, that for the month—’ 

‘Yes, I recollect. I am afraid 
I shall break that promise in more 
ways than one.’ 

He started, and looked anxi- 
ously, eagerly at her. 

‘ What do you mean ?” 

‘TI cannot tell you now.’ 
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‘ When will you tell me? I shall 
be most uneasy until I hear.’ 

‘ This evening, perhaps.’ 

‘Shall I have to wait so long ?” 

‘There will be no opportunity 
sooner.’ 

‘But is what I am to hear good 
or bad? You cannot do less than 
answer that question.’ 

She looked into his eyes, and, 
with a half-roguish, half-soft smile, 
answered, 

‘That will depend on whether 
you are what I fancy you to be or 
not.’ 

‘If I am what you fancy, shall I 
be pleased with what you have to 
tell me?” 

‘I think so. You must not ask 
me any more now. Your sister and 
I will stay in all day, and you and 
Mr. Nevill are to go somewhere. 
Go to some man’s place, for we 
want you to take us to all the 
places we may go to; and, ofcourse, 
if you two selfish men go to a 
place we may see, you will not make 
a second visit merely to bring us. 
Mr. Nevill,’ she said aloud. Nevill 
was standing at the further end of 
the room, talking to Miss Os- 
borne. 

‘ Since we are not to be favoured 
with the society of you or Miss 
Gordon to-day, I'll answer for 
Mr. Osborne.’ ‘Turning to Os- 
borne, he said, ‘ I’ll tell you what 
we will do. Go to the meeting 
of the Prehistoric Society. Have 
you ever been at one?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Then you shall come with me. 
I have never been at one, but I 
know allabout them. Do you take 
any interest in science? 

‘Very little.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! How extraordinary ! 
An intellectual man like youtakeno 
interest in science? I can scarcely 
believe you! Why, science is the 
only thing worth thinking of now. 
Not take an interest in science! 
Why, science was invented by the 
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nineteenth century, and it will in- 
vent the world of the twentieth.’ 

‘I am greatly afraid,’ said Os- 
borne gravely, ‘it has already in- 
vented more than is good for man 
or the world.’ 

‘What! Do you mean to say 
telephones and express trains, fresh 
American meat and electric lights, 
and gas and gutta-percha and luci- 
fer-matches and hair-brushing by 
machinery have been injurious to 
man? What nonsense! I own 
we are not to congratulate our- 
selves on gunpowder and ordnance 
and paraffine oil.’ 

‘I am not speaking of material 
improvements, or of what science 
has done for the arts. Iam think- 
ing how it has in many cases un- 
fortunately inflicted more grave 
injury than would outweigh all the 
benefits it has conferred.’ 

‘You are speaking wonderfully 
like a book, Osborne, but I haven’t 
the ghost of an idea what you are 
alluding to.’ 

‘I am alluding to religion.’ 

‘O? cried Nevill lightly. ‘Was 
it that? I did not think of that. 
Of course, you know there are 
people of all ways of thinking on 
such matters. You are no bigot.’ 

‘No, not in the least. Bigotry 
is cowardice, and I hope I have 
the courage of my convictions. I 
hope I shall always have the cour- 
age of my convictions, and that 
they will always be what they are 
now.’ He spoke earnestly, with a 
slight flush on his face. When he 
had finished speaking he turned 
his head away from Nevill and 
sought Miss Gordon with his eyes. 

What a marvellous change! The 
pallor had left, the wonderful eyes 
were once more bright and full of 
depth. Her head was bent for- 
ward, and she was looking at him 
with all the old charm of her radi- 
ant beauty in her face. What 
could that expression mean? 
Could it possibly be that she was 
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looking on with interest and ap- 
proval at the side he was taking? 
Could she be doing this? She 
who had a few days before told 
him she took no interest in such 
things, and preferred looking at 
shop-windows in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard to attending service in the 
cathedral? A few moments ago 
she had said words which led him 
to hope she had some pleasant 
communication to make to him. 
Was it that she had already made 
up her mind to be less frivolous in 
serious matters? That would be 
splendid news indeed. O, if he 
might only lead this marvellous girl 
tosuch a goal and win her, the bank 
of his good fortune would have paid 
him the last shred of happiness he 
should ask. 

‘I am glad to hear you are no 
bigot, Osborne. I hate a bigot. I 
am not a religious man, but I am 
not a bigoted nothing. I don’t 
want to burn every man who does 
not agree with me. From the an- 
nouncement of the business set 
down for the Prehistoric to-day I 
am most anxious to be present. 
The Prehistoric is not religious. 
It isn’t, you know, Miss Osborne, 
profane. Now, while I am no 
bigot, there is one thing I hate, 
and that is profanity. If a man 
believes a certain thing, let him 
respect it, and not try to lower it 
or make fun of it. Ifa man doesn’t 
believe a certain thing, he should 
let it alone.’ 

‘What is this place you are 
going to?’ asked Miss Gordon, 
with animation. 

‘O, it’s scientific.’ 

‘Isn’t that a vague description ? 
What goes on there ?” 

‘They read papers and exhibit 
specimens.’ 

‘ Specimens of what ?” 

‘Of prehistoric man, you know.’ 

‘But I don’t know. What do 


you mean by prehistoric man ?” 
‘Man who lived so long ago 
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that history doesn’t know anything 
about him.’ 

‘You will go, Mr. Osborne, and 
bring us back a full account of 
what this dreadful Prehistoric So- 
ciety is like?’ Miss Gordon smiled 
brightly, and tossed her head 
gaily. 

‘I will go, of course. I am not 
afraid the Prehistoric or any other 
society of mere men can very seri- 
ously affect my mind on any mat- 
ter of faith. It is the province of 
men of science to be scientific. 
It is the province. of theologians 
to be theological. But you cannot 
pit one against the other any more 
than you can pit a star against an 
idea.’ 

The men prepared to leave. 
Having drawn Miss Osborne’s arm 
within her own, Miss Gordon led 
the other girl after the men into 
the hall. 

‘We shall be back in time to 
take you to the Holborn for din- 
ner,’ said Nevill, as he helped 
Osborne to get on his overcoat. 

The two girls, still arm-in-arm, 
followed the two men out to the 
door. Peter’s-row had but one 
entrance, and was as quiet as a 
country lane. The two men went 
out on the door-step, and stood 
there to say adieu. Still keeping 
the arm of Miss Osborne under 
her own, Miss Gordon led the fair 
girl out until they too stood on the 
steps of the boarding-house. 

Nevill paused to light a cigar. 

Marie smiled at Osborne and 
said, ‘Take care you don’t come 
back a disciple of this dreadful 
Mr. Nevill.’ 

Osborne smiled back. 

‘I do not think there is much 
reason to fear,’ he said. 

‘I promise you I will not at- 
tempt to make a convert,’ said 
Nevill, as he shook himself into his 
overcoat and took Osborne’s arm. 

Arm-in-arm the two young men 
walked briskly down Peter’s-row. 
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Arm-in-arm the two girls watched 
them as they went. 

When the men reached the end 
of the row, about a hundred yards 
from where the girls stood, they 
turned round and lifted their hats. 
The girls waved farewells. 

As the four stood thus confront- 
ing one another for a moment, a 
more striking contrast could not 
easily be found. The face of 
Nevill was dark and restless and 
discontented. The fair white face 
of Osborne was illumined by the 
light of love and a smile of great 
affection and delicacy as his eyes 
fell on the girl of his worship. 
Miss Gordon had completely 
shaken off the effects of her vigil, 
and was radiant with health and 
beauty and happiness. Miss Os- 
borne was grave and timorous. 
She looked paler than usual, and 
waved her hand to her brother in 
a dull dead way. In a moment 
the men disappeared. 

Although the day was cold, the 
two girls stood a few minutes bare- 
headed at the door after the men 
had gone out of sight. 

‘I don’t see why George should 
go to such places.’ 

‘But there is no harm, dear. 
It’s only all about bones and stone 
arrow-heads and things not worth 
thinking of.’ 

‘But if things of the kind are 
not worth thinking of, how is it 
people do think so much about 
them ?’ 

‘Because people are mostly fools. 
Your brother is no fool. You are 
not afraid of him? You do not 
fear he'll take to science, and give 
up poetry and going to church?’ 
She put the question playfully. 

‘No. But when people are 
settled in their minds on important 
things of this kind, what occasion 
have they to go to such places? 
What interest can such places have 
for them ?” 


‘Men are all the same. If you 
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tell them there is danger anywhere, 
there they are sure to go. I never 
can understand this. If any one 
tells me there’s a wicked bull 
in a certain field, I try to keep 
away from it as far as I can. Tell 
a man the same thing, and, first of 
all, he won’t take your word for it. 
He must see if there is a bull in 
that field. If he find a bull, he'll 
get upon the fence to see if the 
bull is really wicked, and end up by 
getting down in the field to see if 
the bull is fully as wicked as has 
been said. Then he generally gets 
gored.’ 

* But I don’t want those scienti- 
fic bulls to gore George.’ 

‘Your brother! You really 
don’t fancy for a moment they 
could create any serious impres- 
sion on him. He is one of the 
most sincere men I ever met. I 
think the most sincere.’ 

‘Ah, yes. But when he left 
home I thought no man in the 
world could love his home more. 
Yet he is only a few days in Lon- 
don, when he seems to think more 
of London than the place in which 
he has spent all his life.’ She smiled 
softly, as she saw the other blush 
slightly and cast down her eyes. 
‘Perhaps it was not London alone 
that fascinated him. You see, his 
very honesty and sincerity are in 
his way. Once he makes up his 
mind to a thing, he never for a 
moment thinks of consequences.’ 

‘ But I am sure he is in religious 
matters as firm as a rock.’ 

‘I am sure he is; but why 
should he go to places such as 
this ? 

‘Well, I suppose I am to blame 
in a little way,’ said Marie, drop- 
ping her head still lower. ‘I sat 
up all night, thinking over mat- 
ters of this kind, and at dawn I 
saw something in the sky, and 
heard something in the silence that 
made me pray. Your brother it 
was, Kate dear, who turned my 
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eyes to such things one day as we 
stood under St. Paul’s. I did not 
feel equal to-day to the society 
of men. So I thought, if you would 
allow me, I would spend a long 
quiet day with you, and have a 
quiet talk with you, Kate; for I 
liked you better than any other 
girl I met when I saw you first.’ 

‘And I, Marie, too, liked you 
better than any other girl I ever 
met. Of course, I can see how 
things are. You and I are friends, 
no matter how short a time we 
have known each other.’ 

The girls turned into the house 
and sought Marie’s room. 

When they were there Kate said, 

‘I am dull and stupid. But I 
have a sister at home who is more 
lively. You would not think we 
are related so closely.’ She put 
her arms round the girl, and con- 
tinued, ‘I love George, Marie, 
with all my heart, and it would 
break my heart if anything went 
wrong with him. I think it would 
kill me if anything went wrong with 
him now. Tell me, dear, for you 
see I know how matters are, is 
anything settled yet ? 

‘No.’ 

‘ But, Marie, I am likely to have 
another, a second lively sister.’ 

‘You do not want her?” 

‘I want anything that is good 
for George.’ 

‘And you don’t think you’d 
dislike me when you know me 
better ?” 

‘I am sure I should not.’ 

‘Then I'll tell him when he 
comes home from that horrid Pre- 
raphaelite Club, or whatever you 
call it, to which I’ve sent him. I'll 
tell him.’ 

‘ What will you tell him ?” 

‘ That—that,’ she threw her arms 
around Kate’s neck, and buried 
her face in Kate’s bosom, ‘that 
you want me for a sister, and that 
I want you for a sister, O, so badly, 
so badly !’—she wept passionately 
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for a moment; she sobbed in a 
few minutes—‘and then maybe 
he'll not go to any of those awful 
places with that dreadful Mr. Nevill 
again. Kate, I'll try to keep him 
away, and make him do all your 
good self would wish. Don’t blame 
me for what happened to-day. I 
shall feel wretched until I see him 
again.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
AN IDLE AFTERNOON. 


Mr. WILFRID PARKINSON was 
a dapper good-looking sleek-faced 
man of six-and-thirty years of age. 
He scaled light, and was nimble in 
all his movements. He had a neat 
intelligent forehead, neat delicate 
hands, was always clad in cloth of 
faultless fit, relieved by linen of 
snowy whiteness. It was easy to 
mistake him for a clergyman. 

To judge by his face and man- 
ner, you would think he had a 
ready intellect always well under 
control. Had he been a barris- 
ter, you would have felt quite 
sure he would not go into court 
without having thoroughly made 
up his case. Had he been a phy- 
sician, you would have felt cer- 
tain he would not let his patient 
sink beyond his skill without asking 
for assistance. Had he been a 
clergyman, you would have count- 
ed on his orthodoxy from the mere 
evidence of his general appearance. 
It was an utterly unspeculative, 
safe, small head. All the lines in 
it were acute and true. There was 
no speculation in the eye; no 
weight of creative faculty in the 
brow; no driving power in the 
poll. It was the head of an arti- 
ficer in thought, not ofan architect 
of theories. It was the head of a 
lapidary, not of a pearl-diver. 

Although the head and all its 
organs were small, it had balance 
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and self-consistency. You would 
not expect such a head to raise out 
of the azure vault the system of 
Copernicus. You would not ex- 
pect such a head to conquer Eu- 
rope with the raw levies of France. 
But you would not expect from it 
the stubborn reticence, which for 
years declined to give the death- 
blow to the Ptolemaic system, or 
the crass stupidity which sought a 
cerecloth in the snow of Russia for 
the finest army Europe had ever 
seen. It was the head of an ob- 
server, not a theorist ; of a captain, 
not a chief. Above all, it was the 
head of a practical man of the 
world, who would not allow folly 
of any kind, or vanity or pleasure 
or indolence, to stand in the way of 
the business of life. 

Mr. Parkinson was at luncheon. 
He had the wing of a fowl and a 
slice of tongue on his plate. At 
his elbow stood a tumbler half full 
ofa good, sound, wholesome claret. 
Opposite him sat a fair, bright-eyed, 
gay, pretty Englishwoman, thirty- 
two years of age, his wife. On one 
side of the table sat a large-featured 
rosy-faced boy of five, on the other 
a girl of seven, with delicate finely- 
cut features, his son and daughter. 
The four made up the Parkinson 
family, and it is doubtful if you 
could find a more wholesome-look- 
ing or better-kept family in Lon- 
don. 

A neatly-clad maidservant waited 
noiselessly. The room was a model 
of comfort. It was not sombre; it 
was not gay. It was sober and 
cool and sweet. The sobriety of 
the furniture and the paper and 
the carpet and the pictures made 
the people look bright, the cool- 
ness of the colour made the fire 
look warmer, and the sweetness of 
tone soothed the mind insensibly. 

Mr. Parkinson lived near the 
Regent’s Park. The children often 
went to the Zoological Gardens, 
and were now discussing their pet 
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beasts, birds, reptiles, andi fishes, 
while the father and mother looked 
on and listened. At last, the boy, 
who was getting the worst of the 
argument, said petulantly, 

‘Father, was Noah’s Ark as big 
as the Zoo?’ 

‘No, Fred.’ 

‘*Cause Loo said it was ; and she 
thinks, because she ‘got a prize at 
Christmas for Bible history, that 
she knows everything.’ 

‘O Fred, I never said I knew 
everything, or half everything, and 
I never said the Ark was as big as 
the Zoo.’ 

‘ Well, you said there were more 
beasts and birds and fishes in the 
Ark than in the Zoo. Were there, 
father ?” 

‘I am not quite sure about the 
fishes, Fred. I am afraid there are 
more fishes in the Zoo than m the 
Ark. ‘Certainly there were more 
birds and beasts and reptiles in the 
Ark than there are in. the Zoo.’ 

‘But if the Ark wasn’t as big as 
the Zoo, father, how did Noah 
manage ?” 

‘The animals in the Ark were 
much better packed, and they had 
nothing in the Ark nearly so fine 
for the lions as the new lion-house 
at the Zoo.’ 

‘ And, father, who used to ride 
the elephants ? 

‘I do not think we are told, 
Fred. I don’t think there were 
any little boys and girls im the Ark. 
There were only eight people 
saved, and the eight were all grown 
up.’ 
‘But, father, if there were more 
beasts, birds, and fishes in the Ark 
than there are at the Zoo, how did 
eight people mind them? There 
are heaps more than eight people 
minding the birds, beasts, and 
fishes ‘at the Zoo.’ 

‘I never said there were fishes 
in the Ark,’ broke in Loo, with the 
conscious responsibility of that 
prize upon her mind. 
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‘Well, you see, my boy, we are 
told that, in those days, there were 
giants, and that would account for 
a good deal.’ 

‘Were they as big as the great 
giant at Madame Tussaud’s ?” 

‘We are not told. You must 
remember, Fred, that the Bible 
does not tell us everything ; it tells 
us only what is necessary.’ 

Mr. Parkinson motioned the 
servant to take away. 

‘But I’d like awfully much to 
know how big they were,’ said the 
boy, discontentedly dropping his 
eyes on the cloth, and falling into 
a desponding attitude, as custards 
and jam and fruit were placed on 
the table. 

Suddenly the boy looked up. 

‘Father, you said that thigh- 
bone on the sideboard was the 
oldest man’s thigh-bone ever found. 
Was it long since that man died ? 

‘Yes; a very long time indeed.’ 

‘As long back as the time of 
the Ark ? 

‘Yes; further back still.’ 

‘ And were they giants then ?” 

‘So we are told.’ 

‘And is that thigh-bone bigger 
than the thigh-bone in the giant at 
Madame Tussaud’s ? 

The father and mother ex- 
changed momentary glances and 
smiles, in which each said to the 
other, ‘ This boy is no fool. There 
are duller boys than this in Lon- 
don.’ To the boy he answered, 

‘The bone on the sideboard is 
not as long as the thigh of the 
giant Louschkin. But then, Fred, 
you must remember the bone was 
found in Egypt, very far away from 
where the Ark was built, and that 
we are not told a// the people on 
earth then were very tall.’ 

Fred had nothing further to say, 
and the meal was over; so the 
family rose. 

‘Now scamper off, said the 
father cheerfully to the young 
people, ‘and be sure you and 
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mother are ready after dinner for 
the pantomime.’ 

The children left the room. 
When they had gone, Parkinson 
turned to the sideboard, and, look- 
ing at the thigh-bone of a man 
lying on some raw wool, said tri- 
umphantly to his wife while point- 
ing to the relic, 

‘ This will create a powerful sen- 
sation ; it is the only one of that 
period ever found. This vessel, 
too,’ pointing to a clumsy and im- 
perfect stone cup, not unlike a 
chemist’s mortar, ‘is the only one 
of its kind found of that period. 
The two go hand-in-hand to’prove 
facts of enormous interest. All 
Europe will speak of these to- 
morrow. There will be leading 
articles in half the papers and es- 
says in all the more important re- 
views. What a privilege it is, 
Alice, to be allowed to introduce 
such wonders to the world ! 

She looked with sad wistful eyes 
at the waifs which had drifted 
down from the hidden periods of 
antique time. 

What a contrast that battered 
vessel and that bleached bone to 
the bright trim dining-room, the 
sound of the young children’s 
laughter as they went up-stairs to 
the schoolroom, and _ the bright 
face of Mrs. Parkinson as she bent 
over the relics ! 

‘Wasn't that very smart of Fred?’ 
said Mrs. Parkinson, on coming 
back from the dreary history of 
this bone and this vessel to the 
beautiful story of her own children. 

‘Yes, very smart. He'll be a 
clever man if he grows up as he 
now promises.’ 

*It was good of you, Willie, to 
answer him as you did. It was 
good of you. Thank you, love.’ 

‘Alice, I promised you you 
should bring the children up as 
you and I were brought up, and 
you shall. Loo will always be ‘as 
she is now. God grant the boy 
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may be also as he is now. At all 
events,’ his face grew sad, and 
his voice faltered slightly, as he 
added, ‘it will be time enough for 
him to eat the forbidden fruit when 
he grows up and is strong. I shall 
never offer him any; and now, 
good-bye, love. I am off to the 
Society. We shall have a big 
gathering to-day, and a man who 
died long before the Flood will be 
the hero whom I shall have to in- 
troduce.’ 

He gathered up the thigh-bone 
and the stone vessel, placed them 
in a case on the floor, closed the 
case, kissed his wife, and, running 
blithely down the steps of the front 
door, hailed a passing hansom and 
jumped in. 


As George Osborne and William 
Nevill walked arm-in-arm out of 
the Row, they did not speak. The 
former was wondering what Marte 
Gordon could have to say to him ; 
the latter was wondering if upon 
his return from China he should, 
instead of going into a retort, get 
married. 

‘You know,’ thought Nevill, ‘I 
was naturally made for a domestic 
man. I often feel as if I were 
really designed by Nature to wheel 
a perambulator, and go to market 
on wet days. True, I haven’t been 
much of a stay-at-home. But, then, 
I was born at sea, while the vessel 
was in an all-plain-sail breeze, and 
it may be the initial motion I in- 
herited from the ship at my birth 
has not yet been quite exhausted. 
However, I feel as if it was gradu- 
ally dymg out. Once having set 
the planets spmning round the sun, 
there is no reason why they should 
ever stop spinning. Once having 
set me sailing over the water in 
an all-plain-sail breeze, there are 
reasons why I should stop some 
time. First, I am not by any 
means a heavenly body. No one 
could, with justice, say my appear 
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ance is heavenly; and I know what 
my mind is like,and I answer myself 
for that—it is, in fact, a good deal 
in the other direction. But, you 
see, although I am not myself a 
heavenly body, I may be influenced 
by heavenly bodies. Now, I should 
not be at all surprised if such a 
heavenly body as Kate Osborne 
might not have a very important 
influence in causing my orbit gra- 
dually to contract until it became 
purely local, entirely centred by 
her. Should any one say to me, 
“If you are by nature a domestic 
man, how is it you never found it 
out before ? how is it you have not 
settled down?” I should reply, 
“Show me the man who never 
finds out anything new about him- 
self, and I'll show you a fool, a 
monomaniac.” To the second 
question I should say, ‘‘ How on 
earth could a fellow like me, with- 
out a relative in the world, become 
domestic, unless he married? and 
how on earth could a fellow like 
me marry until he had found some 
one who would marry him, and 
whom he would marry ?” 

‘I am sure I should make an 
excellent husband, for I know no- 
thing whatever about household 
affairs. I don’t know what milk 
is a gallon, or blacking a pound, 
or coals a ton, or jam a pot. I 
have been brought up on a bill of 
fare. I am the embodiment of a 
table d’héte. I have seen beef 
roasted on the prairie, but the 
whole carcass had been purchased 
for a bullet and a charge of pow- 
der—say a penny or twopence. I 
know such rates do not rule the 
London market. I heard them 
say the other day, at dinner, beef 
was a shilling a pound; but how 
much a pound is, I haven’t the 
ghost of an idea. Considering me 
as a domestic man, there’s another 
good trait in my character : I don’t 
know weights—I mean domestic 
weights—’ 
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‘Nevill, shall we have a cab?’ 
asked Osborne, breaking in upon 
his musings. 

‘Of course, of course. What a 
stupid being I am! I was running 
astray, Osborne, a rare thing for 
me. Of course, call a cab. I 
haven’t the ghost of an idea where 
this place is. No doubt we have 
turned our back on it, and are 
walking away from it. I don’t 
often ruminate. The chances are, 
ifI did, I should some day soon walk 
under the legs of omnibus horses, 
or be killed by a coster’s barrow.’ 

‘Where to, sir?’ asked the cab- 
by through the trap. 

‘The Prehistoric Society, Great 
Saurian-street,’ answered Nevill. 

‘It’s a trifle over an eighteen- 
penny fare, and he'll offer me the 
eighteenpence and argufy for an 
hour. They gets no money out 
of them societies, and they won’t 
let a man live. If they gets no 
money out of them societies, why 
can’t they stop at home, and give 
a man a chance of picking up a 
living out of reasonable fares ?” 

No conversation occurred in the 
cab. Each man was too much 
occupied with thought. When 
they alighted at the tall gaunt 
doorway in Great Saurian-street, 
Nevill handed the cabman half-a- 
crown. The man touched his hat 
and drove away, thinking, ‘ They 
must be ignorant foreigners or fools. 
I'll take my oath they don’t belong 
to them sciences. There’s nothing 
pays worse than science, not even 
hospitals.’ 

Osborne and Nevill found a 
number of men, none of whom 
was young, and most of whom 
were beyond middle life, gathered 
in a room of modest dimensions. 
Down the centre of the room ran 
a large leather-covered table li- 
berally supplied with pens, ink, 
and paper. Scattered round the 
room were comfortably-upholstered 
chairs. The walls were covered 
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from ceiling to floor with glass 
cases crammed with an innumer- 
able collection of daggers, bones, 
utensils, shields, arrow-heads, spear- 
heads, teeth, flasks of pottery and 
basins of stone, bone needles and 
brass knives. 

The proceedings of the meeting 
had not yet begun. Some of the 
members were looking into the 
cases, some chatting in groups, 
some writing at the table. All 
were serious. There was no laugh- 
ter. The murmur of a guttural 
minor chord filled the room. 

Osborne whispered to Nevill, 
when they had taken their seats, 
‘What an _ unintellectual-looking 
set of men! Can these be the 
members of a learned society? 
They amaze me.’ 

‘There are, I suppose, some 
visitors besides ourselves here to- 
day. But I daresay the bulk of 
men present are members. You 
can know the members as they en- 
ter by the number of people they 
nod to. Let us see if we can’t 
pick up some one who will give 
us a little information. Stop, here’s 
a civil-looking man sitting with his 
back to the window; let us go across 
to him and try if he will not tell us 
something of those around us.’ 

They moved over to the window. 
Nevill took the chair next the man 
he had indicated ; Osborne took a 
chair next to Nevill. 

When they had been seated a 
while, Nevill turned to the stran- 
ger and said, 

‘I beg your pardon, sir.’ 

The man bowed and smiled 
blandly, encouragingly. 

‘ We, my friend and I, are stran- 
gers in London. We are the guests 
of this learned society to-day, and 
we know little of its scope and no- 
thing of its members; and we have 
dared to hope that if you are not 
engaged in something more useful, 
you might give us a little informa- 
tion.’ 

VOL. XXVI. 
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*I shall be most happy to give 
you any information in my power. 
In the first place, I must tell you 
that I, like you and your friend, 
am a guest here to-day. I belong 
to two societies, but not to this. 
I therefore fear you have fallen 
into bad hands ; if you will allow 
me, I shall be most happy to intro- 
duce you to the secretary or presi- 
dent.’ 

‘Thank you,’ answered Nevill, 
‘we could not think of intruding 
on the attention of any officials. 
We are not scientific men, but I 
take an interest in science. My 
friend, who is a poet, is rather 
afraid of science. We only want 
a few words about the men around 
us. I daresay we are now ina room 
with the flower of England’s scien- 
tific men.’ 

‘Yes. There is scarcely a man 
of the first eminence in science 
who is not here to-day. But may 
I ask why your friend is afraid of 
science ?” 

‘He has a notion it is subver- 
sive.’ 

‘Of course it is. But it is sub- 
versive of only error. My dear 
sir, you need never fear science. 
It can never do any one harm. If 
I tell you the distance between 
this and the sun is so much, you 
may believe me or not. I don’t 
roast you alive for doubting me. 
If we say two and two are four 
and prove the theorem, and you 
will not believe us, we will not 
stone you. Weak-knee’d Christians 
are afraid of us; yet where, in the 
history of Christianity, is a more 
charitable and tolerant spirit to be 
found than among the children of 
science ?” 

‘ But the birth of science seems 
to me the death of poetry,’ said 
Osborne, not wishing to get on the 
graver branch of the argument. 

‘I am afraid you are right. As 
the inferior polypi and worms have 
been gradually pushed to the wall 
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by their betters in the three ages 
of the world before man, so now 
among men we see the superior 
heads pushing the inferior heads 
to the wall. The mere hunter is 
almost gone. The mere grazier is 
going fast. You can see that at a 
glance. The hunting and the pas- 
toral ages have gone by. They 
were lazy wasteful ages compared 
with ours. Ours is the age of 
hedged farms and exactly defined 
rights. The day of the poet is 
gone. The head of the poet is 
going to the wall. What did he 
do in his time for man? Nothing 
but fill the head with vapours and 
history with myths. The hammer- 
headed man of science is now ex- 
terminating the delicately-headed 
man of art. The poet must go, 
and is going, as the black man 
must go, and is going.’ 

‘ That's dismal for you, Osborne,’ 
said Nevill. 

‘I assure you,’ protested Os- 
borne, colouring and feeling very 
uncomfortable, ‘I am not a poet. 
Never wrote a line in my life.’ 

‘I hope, sir,’ said the stranger, 
‘you do not for a moment fancy 
I mean what I said to apply per- 
sonally. Nothing of the kind. I 
was speaking of your species.’ 

‘O, he understands you, sir,’ 
said Nevill. Then, to turn the 
conversation away from Osborne, 
and gain the information he 
wished to get, he said, ‘ Who is 
this man here on my left? And 
out of mercy to this poet, don’t 
use too technical language.’ 

‘ That man is the greatest autho- 
rity, not only in England, but in 
the world, on bones. If you give 
one bone of any creature known to 
have once crawled, walked, flown, or 
swum, he will tell you not only what 
the creature was, but its probable 
size, and most likely he will tell 
you from what era of that crea- 
ture’s development the bone dates. 
The.man in front is the illustrious 
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broacher of the chimpanzee theory 
—that theory which caused more 
commotion in Europe, and more 
intellectual disquiet, than all the 
inventions of man since Abraham 
to our day. The man whom he is 
talking to is the most revolutionary 
chemist of our time. He has been 
able to do almost everything in 
chemistry save invent life. He is 
a physiologist as well as a chemist. 
The man leaning on his stick be- 
side him is our greatest electrician. 
He and the chemist work together 
incessantly, and are hopeful they 
may yet get the pendulum of life 
to swing where no life was before, 
and into which no life has been 
imparted. On your left is a great 
geologist. He followed up a dis- 
covery made in the diluvial de- 
posit in the Nile Valley. He also 
was largely instrumental inthrowing 
back the age of granite as many 
years as the most remote fixed star 
is miles from earth, which, as far 
as the human mind can conceive, 
is infinity. Writing at the table, 
you find one of those men who 
make the morbid side of Nature a 
study. He hasa theory explaining 
away almost every form of mental 
enthusiasm which has led to de- 
lusion. Spiritualism and religious 
phrensies are his strong points—’ 

‘My God! cried Osborne, in 
horror, ‘there are women coming 
into this place ! 

‘Why should not women come 
in here? There is no place where 
they may sit with more security. 
We do not insist upon their coming 
here in indecently low dresses. 
While they are here they. will hear 
no double-meaning phrases such 
as they find at many theatres. 
They are not asked to sit out an 
opera, the plot of which is a tissue 
of crimes such as pure women 
should never have heard of. They 
will hear no cursing or swearing 
here. On our stage we do not 
exhibit any scenes of gambling or 
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drunkenness. The air of this 
place is as pure as that of the 
chastest house in London, and 
from the time they come in until 
they leave they will hear nothing 
which could defile a sanctuary.’ 

‘Yes, but,’ said Osborne, ‘all 
they hear in this place must tend 
to unsettle them on matters they 
have, in their childhood, been 
taught to regard with reverence.’ 

‘Ah, there I must not follow 
you. You would lead me into a 
controversy. A controversy is a 
thing I never engage in. Contro- 
versy belongs to the poetic or idle 
age. Controversies were under- 
taken to convince others. Science 
cares only to convince itself. If 
I say two and two are four, and 
can prove it to my own satisfaction, 
I am quite content. I don’t ask 
you to.adopt my demonstration of 
the theorem. If you wish for them 
you are welcome to my data, and 
you can try the theorem yourself. 
Or you can accept my proof, or 
you can let it all alone. Why 
should I seek to compel you to 
believe me or not? But if you 
say three and five are eight, that is 
another thing. You may be able 
to prove what you say. If you are, 
that ought to be enough for you. 
Suppose we both agree that four 
and four are eight, why should you 
come to me and say, “We both 
agree four and four are eight ; there 
is some common ground between 
us. Come and put your four with 
my eight. Then we shall be part- 
ners in twelve”? But I don't 
care for a partner. Why should 
you ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ said Osborne 
drearily. ‘The road you go is a 
very barren one.’ 

‘ Ah, that is controversial. You 
say music is the finest art; I say 
painting. Very well. Let you 
stick to your fiddle and I to my 
brush. Why should you want 
the hairs of my bow to paint, or I 
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want to mix my colours on the 
back of your fiddle ?’ 

At that moment there was a 
slight commotion. Silence fell 
upon the assembly, the chairman 
took his seat, and the members 
and the guests assumed attitudes 
of attention. There was a pause. 
Then the chairman said a few 
words, and called upon Mr. Wilfrid 
Parkinson to address the meet- 
ing. 

There was a slight delay, during 
which Osborne glanced round once 
more upon the broken-down-look- 
ing men assisting at this unholy 
rite. It would be much more 
becoming in men of their age and 
position to spend the evening of 
their lives in trying to win souls out 
of this spiritual Slough of Despond, 
London, than devote the few re- 
maining hours of their time on 
earth to hastening into the toils of 
perdition those already hesitating 
on the path. There they were, ‘bent, 
wigged, and lame;’ fathers of grown- 
up men; grandfathers of lusty 
blameless boys. Why could not 
they let well enough alone ? What 
was the world to gain by all this 
progress, all this science? Was 
man any happier and purer, any 
nobler, now, than when piety was 
undistracted by invention, unas- 
sailed by research? Here were 
these old men, with one foot in the 
grave, one side of them pushed 
through the mist of life into the 
full light of eternity, and yet they 
would not be warned. If the men 
had been younger he should not 
have felt so horrified. But these 
men had no longer the excuse of 
ardent blood or impetuous youth 
on their side. They were not likely 
to renounce their present convic- 
tions while they lived ; and what an 
awful thing it was to think of these 
men knowingly and deliberately 
setting their face towards death, 
with the certainty in their minds 
that they had devoted much of the 
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life God had given them to pulling 
props from under the faith God 
had bestowed on man, a faith mira- 
culously handed from the skies, writ 
by the absolute finger of God Him- 
self, and sealed upon this earth 
with the sacred Blood of Calvary. 
Horrible! Unnatural! Prodigious 
ingratitude ! 

By this time Mr. Wilfrid Park- 
inson had commenced his address 
to the assembly. Nevill listened 
intently, but Osborne felt too de- 
pressed and horrified to give atten- 
tion. He was stunned and dazed. 
He had heard and read of such 
places before, but he had never, 
until now, been brought face to 
face into intimate contact with 
science in the aggressive form. He 
was not, in most matters, super- 
stitious, yet he could not help 
shrinking from those walls, against 
which reposed ghastly relics of 
bygone days, handed down by care- 
less time to be the cause of spiritual 
misery and spiritual death among 
men to-day. He shrank from those 
old men, beneath whose blenched 
hair the calm and deliberate brain 
denied all things incapable of sub- 
stantiation by facts and things. He 
shrank into his inner nature, and 
there cast down his spirit and 
prayed, prayed fervently, fiercely 
thanking God his Maker and His 
Son that he had been born in the 
faith of Christ. He did not pray 
for grace to keep that faith. He 
felt no doubt of his own strength. 
No question of his own strength 
existed in his mind. His attitude 
was simply one of terrible thank- 
fulness. His whole soul was ren- 
dering homage to the Great Being 
who had given him his faith and 
kept him in that faith—a faith 
which had never seemed so price- 
less, so essential, as when con- 
trasted with the barren creed, which 
science sought to make out of 
dusty bones and senseless rocks. 

Osborne paid no attention to 
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Mr. Wilfrid Parkinson. He was 
conscious a human voice was dron- 
ing out something or other in a 
most unexcited tone and manner. 
Nevill was following the speaker 
with intense interest. Osborne 
had made up his mind not to en- 
dure another afternoon of this kind 
again. How much more delight- 
ful to walk or sit with Marie, and 
chat of some kindly human subject, 
not about fossils and chalk, and 
flint and fluxes ! Anything but this 
pedantry of calm impartiality. Any- 
thing but this cold-blooded prying 
into Nature, this wilful disturbance 
of things settled for thousands of 
years. What had satisfied a Shake- 
speare, a Milton, a Dante, might 
surely satisfy Nevill and himself. 

While Osborne was earnestly 
wishing the address over, that they 
might go away, a great buzz and 
commotion arose. Most of the 
men got on their feet, wiped their 
spectacles, and looked eagerly in 
the direction of the speaker, who 
was holding up in one hand the 
thigh-bone of a man, and in the 
other a stone vessel like a chemist’s 
mortar. As soon as the commo- 
tion had subsided, and most of 
the audience had resumed their 
seats, Mr. Wilfrid Parkinson pro- 
ceeded to say in conclusion, 

‘I think there can be no longer 
any doubts of the theory I have 
been advancing since I did myself 
the honour of coming before you 
today. The friend who has for- 
warded me these remains is still 
busy excavating on the bank of the 
Tigris. He writes me to say he 
is hopeful of fresh success, and 
that any further remains which may 
turn up he will at once forward to 
me, with an ample account of the 
place and circumstance of his good 
fortune. I am greatly pleased to 
think that, through the instrumen- 
tality of a friend of mine, the Pre- 
historic Society of London has 
to-day been able to inspect the 
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first remains of man yet found so 
far down in that system.’ 

Applause, long continued, fol- 
lowed the conclusion of the ad- 
dress. All crowded round the 
table eagerly. Some shook Mr. 
Parkinson’s hand warmly; some 
called out their congratulations to 
him. He was modest, and said no 
thanks or congratulations were due 
to him. He knew it would be 
very gratifying to his friend on the 
Tigris, to whom all congratulations 
were due, when he heard the flatter- 
ing reception his discovery had 
received at the hands of the illus- 
trious members of the Prehistoric 
Society. 

Partly by the general movement 
towards the head of the room, and 
partly by the guidance of Nevill, 
Osborne found himself drifting 
slowly upwards towards the excit- 
ed, enthusiastic crowd gathered 
round Parkinson and the remains 
of some other man, name unknown. 
For the moment he did not care 
what way he went. That tedious 
discourse was over at last. Soon 
they should go out into the open 
air, then back to Peter’s-row, and 
finally they four should dine at 
pleasant Holborn, where there 
were no dreary scientists digging 
up unpleasant and unnecessary 
facts and droning out uninteresting 
technicalities. 

At last they reached the table. 
How he wished it was six o'clock, 
that he might sit at a very different 
table, and in very different com- 
pany! He should then have that 
beautiful face, that entrancingsmile, 
to feast upon, not this collection of 
feeble old age and enthusiastic 
deposers of old and sacred beliefs. 

‘I am glad you are with me 
here to-day, Osborne. You have 
had a treat many men would come 
from Berlin to enjoy.’ 

‘I fear I did not pay sufficient 
attention to the speaker. You 
know I am not scientific.’ 
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‘ But do you not know the mean- 
ing of this discovery ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You amaze me, Osborne.’ They 
were now standing at the table in 
front of the bone and the mortar. 
‘You know,’ he went on, ‘the 
Chinese claim a hundred thousand 
years of history, and we have laugh- 
ed at them.’ 

‘And of course so has every 
sensible man. Man has not been 
more than six thousand years on 
earth, that is clear any way. We 
may adjust the day of creation to 
the epochs of forming the earth, 
but man cannot have been on earth 
seven thousand years ago.’ 

‘And yet,’ said Nevill, pointing 
with an amused smile at the bone 
first, and then at the mortar, ‘ there 
is not room for a shadow of a 
doubt this bone and this vessel are 
between nine and ten thousand 
years old.’ 

‘Come away,’ cried Osborne 
impatiently. ‘I cannot stay any 
longer. I loathe the place.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
AN IDLE EVENING AND NIGHT. 


AT last they got out of that room 
into the street, and home to the 


boarding-house. Here they found 
word awaiting them that Miss 
Osborne would not appear until 
dinner-time, and that Miss Gordon 
was trying to get a little sleep. 
Upon hearing this the two men 
looked blank. There was, how- 
ever, no appeal; so Osborne went 
to his room to write letters, and 
Nevill said he’d go and look up his 
Indian geography. 

Osborne was restless, unhappy. 
He did not know how to describe 
his condition to himself. There 
was a conflict in his mind, but he 
could not analyse it so as to de- 
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termine what were the contending 
forces. That girl had sat up all 
last night, she had something of 
moment to tell him, she was rest- 
ing, and he could not see her, and 
he wanted to see her. He felt 
cold and wretched and forlorn 
without her. He should not be 
able to live a fortnight without see- 
ing her. If she went away now he 
should follow her, even if she bade 
him not. He should follow her 
afar off. He should go to the 
towns she went to, and walk about 
the streets all day in the hope of 
seeing her now and then. He 
should not intrude upon her, but 
when he had found out where she 
stayed, he should walk up and 
down till well into the night, watch- 
ing over her. Who could tell but 
that some great emergency might 
arise, in which he, armed by love 
with the strength of ten, might save 
her! The maddest flames that 


ever burned could not keep him 


back from the door where she was 
threatened. 

Had all these old men left that 
place yet, and was that bone lying 
there stark upon that table in that 
vacant hushed room? Or was 
some old man, the wood destined 
to form-whose coffin was now 
seasoned in the timber-yard and 
ready for making up, holding an 
inquest on that relic of the past, 
and founding on that piece of 
God’s work an indictment against 
the faith He had revealed to man? 
It was monstrous. Monstrous ! 

Letters! He could write no 
letters to-day. He could not keep 
his mind fixed on any idea for five 
minutes. He could not sit still at 
the table. It was impossible for 
him to concentrate his mind on any- 
thing but the matter uppermost in 
his thoughts. He would allow to 
no man his affection for his old 
Stratford friends had cooled in the 
smallest degree ; but then he was 
now consumed by a great passion, 
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and he had no leisure for ordinary 
correspondence. 

Time wore wearily on, and at 
last half-past five came, and Os- 
borne descended to the drawing- 
room. Here he found Nevill 
alone. He said, ‘You must look 
sharp, Osborne, if you want to 
catch this post; it’s just half-past 
five.’ 

‘Unfortunately I have nothing 
for it, I did not write a line.’ 

‘By Jove! Must be something 
in the atmosphere. Yours is ex- 
actly my case. I went to look 
up Indian geography, and never 
opened a book.’ 

‘What did you do ?” 

‘ Went to sleep.’ 

‘To sleep! I wishI could have 
gone.’ 

‘Your conscience isn’t good 
enough to allow you, Osborne. 
You know.very well you are afraid 
to face facts, and that daunts you.’ 

‘I am not afraid to face facts. 
But I do not care for things which 
are called facts and which are fic- 
tions.’ 

‘ All right, my dear fellow; don’t 
get excited over the matter.’ 

‘But I assure you, you do me 
wrong. I have not only the cour- 
age of my opinions, but the courage 
to hear any other man’s opinions.’ 

‘I am not a reading man. But 
I always carry a few books with 
me. If youcare to go more deeply 
into the thing, you are welcome to 
a loan of the few I have. I warn 
you they are not consolatory.’ 

*I don’t want consolation or the 
obstinacy of the blind. I am 
much interested in all you say, and 
should be very glad to read the 
books you offer.’ 

‘Mind, I warn you before you 
start. You must be prepared for 
anything.’ 

‘No fact can affect what is true, 
and I am prepared to face fact.’ 

‘Very well, you shall have the 
books when we come back to- 
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night. Here’s Miss Gordon look- 
ing more charming than ever’ 
At that moment she entered the 
room, wearing the Giovanni Bellini 
hat. The look of fatigue had dis- 
appeared. Once more her eyes 
were lighted up with those myste- 
rious fires, once more the strong 
rich colour was in her cheeks. 
Osborne’s heart bounded at sight 
of her; all the gloom and chillness 
of that day faded out of his mind 
at the spectacle of her radiant youth 
and beauty. Who but a fool would 
bother himself about who had lived 
nine thousand years ago, when he 
might rest his eyes on such a form 
and such a face as this? Who 
would care for the voice of science 
or of history, when such a voice as 
hers was waiting at his ears? 
‘Miss Osborne will not be down 
for about twenty minutes. Her 


watch has stopped, and she did 
not think it was so late,’ she said, 
as she came up the room towards 


the young men. 

‘Osborne,’ said Nevill ruefully, 
‘you really ought to get your sis- 
ter’s watch looked after. Most 
serious consequences often arise 
from watches being slow.’ 

‘She gave it to me, Mr. Os- 
borne,’ said the girl, holding out 
her hand as she spoke, ‘to hand 
you, and get it repaired. She thinks 
the mainspring must be broken.’ 

‘ Allow me to look,’ interposed 
Nevill. ‘I’m no end ofa swell at 
watches. A fellow who is always 
kicking about must know a lot 
about watches. When you are 
out far West, you don’t always 
care to ask Dog’s Tail or Sitting 
Bull what he thinks of the sani- 
tary condition of your watch. 
No, it’s not the mainspring. The 
mainspring is all right. Stop, 
there’s a jeweller’s just at the 
end of the Row. I'll run out 
and let him have a look at it. 
Perhaps he can put it right before 
Miss Osborne comes down. I 
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shall be back in twenty minutes 
or a little less.’ 

As he spoke he left the room. 
When he found himself in the pass- 
age he looked around furtively. 
No one was in view. He hastily 
raised the watch to his lips and 
kissed it, whispering, 

‘I wanted that; and there was 
no good in my staying and spoiling 
sport.’ 

When he was gone, Miss Gordon 
moved still closer to where Oshorne 
sat spellbound by admiration. 

Insensibly he rose and held out 
his hand. She gave him her hand. 

‘I never saw you looking so 
lovely before,’ he said slowly. He 
retained her hand, and kept his 
eyes fixed on her face. After a 
little pause, he added, ‘ Never.’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say so,’ 
she answered gently. She looked 
up at him for an instant, and 
blushed and smiled. ‘Doyou like 
this hat as well to-day as the first 
time you saw it ?” 

‘I like the owner a thousand 
times better.’ 

‘You know what I told you?’ 

‘I have forgotten nothing you 
have ever told me, child.’ 

* You recollect I said if I put on 
that hat I should put on my saucy 
manner ?” 

‘I recollect all you said, child. 
What of it ? 

‘You would be sorry if I put 
this hat off for ever?” 

‘It becomes you very well.’ 

‘You would be sorry if I put 
away my saucy manner for ever?” 

‘Your sweeter manner becomes 
you better.’ 

‘ This morning, when I was look- 
ing at the sky, I saw all at once 
how foolish I had been, and how 
wise you are.’ 

‘My child, my child, my pre- 
cious child! My God, I thank 
Thee. You will never take away 
from me your sweeter manner?” 

‘No.’ 
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‘You will never take away from 
me this sweetest hand ? 

‘No.’ 

‘Sweet is the kiss that comes 
alone with willingness. My love, 
my love, my life, my life, my child, 
my darling child, my wife! Does 
that word wife affmght you, Ma- 
rie!’ 

‘No.’ 


He knew he could not sleep that 
night, so did not undress when he 
went to his room. For a while he 
walked up and down the room in 
suppressed excitement. This was 
the most important day of his life. 
She, whom his heart had set above 
all other earthly prizes, had con- 
sented to be his for ever. Intoxi- 
cating thought! For ever! He 
should now be specially privileged 
to see her every day. Every day, 
until she became his finally, and 
then no power on earth could take 
her from him for an hour. His 


own, his darling, his most beauti- 


ful and amiable Marie. He should 
not call her Marie. It had an un- 
familiar foreign sound. But how 
sweet and dutiful and homely 
sounded Mary! It was the gen- 
tlest and the dearest name borne 
by woman. His gentlest and his 
dearest love. What a gift boun- 
teous Providence had bestowed on 
him that day! All life ought to 
be one long thanksgiving for this 
rich boon. 

When morning came, and she 
entered the breakfast-room and he 
went to her, to her, his most dear 
love, and their eyes met and they 
looked with a new meaning into 
the face of one another, what pro- 
found, what sober joy! He would 
not hold her hand unduly, but 
press it and release it, and thank 
her again with his eyes. And all 
through the time, when others were 
by, they would have sly signals 
of love confessed, and these sig- 
nals would be invisible or unin- 
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telligible to any one but them- 
selves. 

And when they were alone— 
when she and he were alone! O 
priceless privilege to be alone with 
her, and free to speak to her of 
love, and sit beside her as a lover 
might, and draw the dear form 
close to him, and kiss her lips, her 
brows, her hands, her hair! Hold 
her to him and say no word, but 
feel through all his nature the one 
supreme emotion welling up con- 
tinually, each moment seeming 
richer and richer as it came, and 
in his mind only one thought, ‘ It 
isshe! Itis she! 

Sleep? He could not sleep now. 
Those who had dull humdrum lives 
might sleep; but he—he, with all 
this joy for the present, this anti- 
cipation for the future, how could 
he sleep? No, no. No sleep for 
him to-night. He had never be- 
fore regretted he did not smoke. 
If what smokers said about to- 
bacco was true, it would be de- 
lightful to sit here now before the 
fire, and, while looking at her 
face through the halo lent by a 
pipe, count the strikings of the 
clocks and mark the lessening time 
that separated her from him. 

Read? No. He didn’t think 
he could read. Verse was out of 
the question. His life now was a 
poem, and he should be able to 
see beauty in nothing that did not 
resemble her—that she did not 
share. 

Ah, so Nevill had sent him those 
promised books. They were all 
new to him. He would look 
through them. ‘They might make 
him sleepy. No doubt if they con- 
tained any such absurdities as 
Nevill had told him, they would 
amuse him or put him to sleep. 
He wished he could go to sleep. 

Half a dozen books lay on the 
dressing-table. He turned them 
over for a few minutes and then 
selected one. It was full of dia- 
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grams and drawings. He amused 
himself for a few minutes looking 
at these. His eye caught the word 
‘love.’ This was apropos of his 


condition ; and, with a smile of in- 


credulous wonder on his face, he 
turned to read what the author had 
to say on the subject. 

Before he had read half a dozen 
pages, he threw the book down 
with contempt. 

He took up another. This 
proved too technical for him. He 
could not understand what he 
read. He put that down quietly. 

Next he found a cheerful-look- 
ing book of which he had heard, 
but never seen. It was in the 
line of natural history, and yet 
unlike any natural history hitherto 
published. He opened it and be- 
gan to read. 

It interested him at once. 
read rapidly. He flew over the 
pages. This was the most remark- 
able book which had ever fallen 


He 


into his hands. He became wholly 


absorbed in it. He turned the 
leaves and turned the leaves as 
though he were looking for some 
marked passage, not reading the 
printed words. 

This book fascinated him as no 
book had had power to do before. 
It was a poem of facts. Here were 
wonders he had never dreamed of 
paraded before his eyes, not out of 
the imagination of a poet, but out 
of God’s great storehouse, Nature. 
Here were vast truths of Nature 
brought home to the every-day 
pathways of men. 

His face grew pale, and his eyes 
blazed. He did not hear the clocks 
strike. He took no heed of time. 
He rushed through the book at so 
great a rate, he could not pause to 
think or regard himself. 

It was close to five o’clock when 
he finished the last chapter of that 
book. He felt sleep had drawn 
further off than ever. Again he 
paced up and down the room. 
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His love. His Mary. His wife 
that was to be. Close to five only! 
Would night never pass until he 
should see her again? In love 
hours seemed as long as in child- 
hood. The hour a child is kept in 
school when the others have gone 
seems an hour of infinite pleasant 
possibilities to the unfortunate pri- 
soner. The hour a lover is se- 
parated from his newly-won mis- 
tress seems more spacious still, for 
love crowds more joy into a minute 
than childhood into an hour. 

No sleep. No rest. Nothing 
else to read. 

Yes. Another book. Another 
book by the same author too! 
That was fortunate. No doubt it 
would be more interesting than the 
last. It dealt with a more interest- 
ing subject, Man. 

For half an hour he read here 
and there. ‘This time, before he 
had finished the first chapter, 
his face had flushed, his manner 
become excited. At last he let 
the book fall to the ground, and 
cried, in a suppressed voice, 

‘What abomination is this! 
What monstrous blasphemy! Man 
the accidental descendant of the 
ape! Why is not this book burned 
by the common hangman? How 
can any printer and publisher be 
got so base as to lend themselves 
to this unholy impious affront upon 
Heaven? O God, that men placed 
by Thee upon this earth of Thine 
should defile it and outrage Thee 
with such heinous thoughts ! Glory 
be to God on high, and on earth 
peace to men of good-will.’ 

He drew back the curtain of his 
window, placed a chair to the win- 
dow, put out the light, and sat 
down by the window, and looked 
out upon London in the hour of 
that greatest darkness, the hour 
before the dawn. 

There he saw a vision and had 
a dream. 

END OF PART THE FIRST, 


[To be continued. } 
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III. 


Ir was a dull gray sulky day, that 
day of the Review, June 23, 1860; 
but I don’t think it rained until all 
was over and we were marching 
back along Piccadilly ; but we did 
then have a slight shower, as it was 
said just to keep up the charter, and 
to send us homedamp. After parad- 
ing at our own head-quarters, we 
marched on that memorable morn- 
ing down to Somerset House to 
join a friendly corps who mustered 
there, and by whose battalion it 
was finally decided our few slender 
companies were to be absorbed. 
But, bless your heart, we did not 
mind this ; we rather liked it, inas- 
much as it obliged us to make a 
long déour by the Strand, and so to 
extend the gratification we always 
had in marching through the streets 
before the admiring and sympathis- 
ing eyes of our fellow-citizens. Let 
it not be supposed that I forget that 
amongst these there were some 
who neither *sympathised nor ad- 
mired—rude uncultured creatures, 
with no souls above buttons, not 
even up to buttons, one might say, 
who exulted cruelly over any of 
our weak points in appearance and 
bearing, and said unkind things 
about them. Personally, I held a 
very important post, viz. that of 
covering-sergeant (a long since 
exploded title) of the first com- 
pany, and so had to march at its 
head. Now, as all the tall big 
men were sized to the flanks of 
each company, and the little ones 
by a graduated scale to the centre, 


it followed, as it always does, that 
those of the most imposing propor- 
tions came, in the formation of 
fours, to the front rank. Sergeants, 
however, were, to a certain extent, 
exempt from these regulations of 
sizing, and so, being a short man 
myself, I assisted in creating a 
rather startling contrast with num- 
ber one of the front rank, close to 
whom I marched. Tall and portly, 
far beyond the average, this good 
fellow and noble architect came in 
for lots of chaff from the aforesaid 
rude elements of the crowd—a 
specimen or two of which recur to 
me as I write. 

‘Hallo! cries one to another. 
‘I say, Jim, they've brought the 
water-butt along with ’em. Look 
at that there fat un in the front! 
Ain’t he got a barrel under his belt?’ 
And again, ‘ Here, I say, guv’ner, 
why don’t yer carry the little un’s 
gun for him?’ (Referring to me.) 
‘Why, it’s reg’lar cruelty to animals 
making him drag you along! He 
looks as if he was a-pulling all the 
whole lot of yer up hill. Take and 
carry him, some o’ yer, or put him 
inside.’ 

It was on this celebrated occa- 
sion, too, that I first heard the 
question mooted as to ‘ who shot 
the dog?’ and also that tender in- 
quiry after our ‘poor feet,’ which 
eventually became one of the most 
popular of the vulgarisms hurled 
at our not always too erect heads. 
The slouchers brought it down 
upon us of course ; for the shamb- 
ling steps with which they always 
began a march were sure to turn 
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into a limp and shuffle after the 
least fatigue. However, we did 
not mind, but went on our way ; 
and joined our friends at Somerset 
House, and found ourselves in 
Hyde Park with the rest in due 
course ; and the cheers, which in 
the main greeted us from all sides 
along the route, amply compen- 
sated for the harmless waggeries of 
the crowd, and which, I am bound 
to say, seldom or never had one 
spice of malice in them. 

The first impression concerning 
this review by the Queen had been 
that we should be put through the 
complicated evolutions of a regular 
field-day, and we trembled to think 
how some of the officers, no less 
than the men, would get through 
such an ordeal; but after the twen- 
ty thousand or so of us had been 
drawn up in a line of contiguous 
columns at quarter-distance on the 
open space of the Park, the whis- 
per went round that there would 
be no room or time for more than 
a march past. This was the gentle 
and considerate way in which the 
painful truth was broken to us— 
the truth, viz. that we could not 
be trusted to do much more cre- 
ditably. This tender regard for 
our reputation was, if not flatter- 
ing, at least wise on the part of 
the authorities ; and as we were in 
happy ignorance for the moment 
of the real reasons for the compa- 
rative simplicity of our movements, 
we were quite content. The gal- 
loping to and fro of the regular 
staff and aides-de-camp in all the 
glory of scarlet, cocked-hat, and 
plumes, the clank of sabres, the 
clang of martial music, and the 
stentorian words of command, 
were all-sufficient for the gratifica- 
tion of our warlike instincts. I 
have said that even some of the 
doctors were not insensible to 
these; and I well remember how 
a certain member of the faculty 
attached to a neighbouring bat- 
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talion, and well known to us all, 
became so excited that, forgetful 
of his position as a non-combatant 
(and probably affected by the un- 
wonted circumstances of wearing a 
clanking sabre and a cocked-hat, 
and of being mounted on hisrestless 
brougham-horse), he dashed out to 
the front of his battalion as it was 
moving, and began, with all the 
aplomé of a general of division lead- 
ing his army into action, to wave the 
aforesaid cocked-hat, and to shout, 
‘Forward! Steady, men, steady ; 
keep your touch and look to your 
front.’ Nor was his martial en- 
thusiasm quelled for several mi- 
nutes by the indignant staff-officer, 
who rode out at him, and, almost 
by main force, sent him finally to 
his proper position in the rear. It 
was a long while before the good 
Esculapius recovered from this 
snubbing, or the quiet little jokes 
about it ceased going round a- 
mongst us. 

Very few, I take it, of the rank 
and file actually saw her Majesty, 
or much of the pageantry surround- 
ing her on that occasion. As 
regiment after regiment was wheel- 
ed on to the saluting-base, and the 
critical moment of reaching the 
saluting-point approached, there 
was such a whispering of orders 
from the supernumeraries and 
officers (to which, of course, I 
contributed) for everyone to mind 
his distance, keep his touch, look 
to his front, hold his head up, 
and so on, that beyond hearing 
the concentrated bands playing a 
rattling quick step opposite the 
royal standard, and the bursts of 
applause as some especially well- 
disciplined corps went by the plat- 
forms crowded with spectators, we 
hardly knew when we were within 
royal eyeshot ; but it was all very 
exciting and very delightful, and 
we performed our part, even to the 
wheeling in close column at the 
double, to our own entire satisfac- 
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tion. Heaven knows we had re- 
hearsed this much of the pro- 
gramme sufficiently often to have 
made us acquit ourselves decently ; 
but a consciousness began to creep 
over us as we marched homewards, 
that there was a good deal more to 
be learned before we could con- 
sider ourselves an efficient soldiery. 
We felt that this mere summer’s 
day promenading in uniform repre- 
sented but a small part of what 
would be expected of us in the 
event of our services ever being 
needed in the field. Oddly enough, 
this fact had been a transparent 
one to most people for some time 
past, though it was only just begin- 
ning to dawn upon us. The re- 
view, therefore, was of the greatest 
service in showing up some of our 
weak points, and was the first step 
probably towards the adoption of 
measures for insuring a high effi- 
ciency amongst our officers, though 
many a day had to pass before 
much improvement in this respect 
was felt. We non-commissioned 
ones immediately took the bull by 
the horns, and instituted special 
sergeant’s-drills under ourold friend 
of the Grenadiers. By him, indi- 
vidually, we were instructed in all 
concerning a sergeant’s and com- 
pany-officer’s duties, and much 
more. One after another we were 
examined, and made to demon- 
strate our duties with uplifted voice, 
as if drilling squads and companies 
of men, and to explain and illus- 
trate our acquaintance with the re- 
condite mysteries of the red book. 
Once more these assemblies be- 
came, in addition to their utility, 
extremely pleasant social gather- 
ings, wherein the talk military 
might doubtless have much amused 
a dispassionate outsider. We used 
to meet at the old Hanover-square 
Rooms ; and looking back through 
these twenty years at the way in 
which volunteering has held its 
ground, I again find it difficult to 
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dissociate its domestic from its 
military elements. The changes 
in the outer aspect of many of our 
old rendezvous, and the alteration 
along many a familiar line of march 
to railway station or suburb, alone 
force themselves upon my memory 
irresistibly. The change at Bur- 
lington House has been noted, and 
is assuredly one of the most con- 
spicuous. Old Westminster Bridge 
was in process of demolition when 
we first crossed the river there in 
military formation. The Thames 
Embankment did not exist. Hun- 
gerford Market was being swept 
away, and the Charing Cross Hotel 
and Station rising on its site. 
The South-Western Terminus co- 
vered only a quarter of the space 
which it at present occupies. The 
meshes of the metropolitan railway 
network were not so closely inter- 
woven as they have since become ; 
whilst westward, where now stand 
the Albert Hall, the Cromwell-road, 
and the whole adjacent region of 
bricks and mortar right away down 
to Putney Bridge, was a pleasant ru- 
ral nursery-garden-covered suburb. 

The sadness of the inevitable as 
affecting our rank and file likewise 
presses-in upon my veteran mind, 
as the changes which time works 
start up before me. Bloodless as 
were the campaigns, sham-fights, 
attacks, defeats, skirmishes, excur- 
sions, and alarums, in which my 
regiment, with others, was hence- 
forth engaged periodically (and 
about which I have still a few 
records to make ere these, my 
random recollections, will be com- 
plete), there has, nevertheless, been 
as much havoc played in our ranks 
by the shafts of the implacable 
‘grim sergeant,’ after his usual 
creeping and insidious fashion, as 
would be wrought by a dozen 
pitched battles. ‘The lists of the 
dead, disabled, and missing, which 
the battle of life is for ever increas- 
ing, answer all the purpose of keep- 
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ing up the idea of this phase of 
soldiering ; and when one remem- 
bers how many a good fellow with 
whom we stood shoulder to shoul- 
der, in the early days of our Volun- 
teering, is now absent from the 
muster-roll, we cannot fail to feel 
something akin to what must be 
experienced by the surviving war- 
rior when he comes out personally 
unscathed from a great fight. As 
such we may not dwell too long 
upon the picture; but, having in all 
reverence fired a salute over the 
graves, and given a kindly and af- 
fectionate thought to the memory 
of those who are gone, bid the 
band strike up a merry march to 
play us back to quarters, that we 
may refit, recruit, and prepare 
again to do our duty, civil or mili- 
tary, and so to continue doing it 
until our turn shall come, and we 
too no longer can answer to our 
name when it is called. 

One of the most prominent fea- 
tures of the infancy and youth of 
modern Volunteering is, perhaps, 
that which in a small way gave us 
some experience of the fashion in 
which fields are won, and armed 
legions handled in warlike array. 
It was, of course, with the rest 
of the metropolitan and home- 
county forces, at the Brighton 
Easter Review that we had almost 
our first introduction to the mys- 
teries of the sham-fight with the 
imaginary invading enemy. There 
is no need to comment here on 
the very wide difference existing 
between the real and the sham; it 
is to be taken for granted that, be- 
yond the smoke and the noise, the 
peaceful evolutions of the most 
perfectly trained and organised 
armies in the world give no more 
idea of a real battle than the effects 
of blank cartridge fired at a target 
are like those produced by ball. 
I therefore disregard all the fun 
and hard things that were said, 
and continue to be said, in some 
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quarters, about these field-days ; 
they but pretend to be just what 
they are—so many drills on a 
large scale whereby muscles are 
stretched and endurance tested, 
and a general far-off notion given, 
as I have said, of the bucketing 
about which troops undergo in the 
face of an enemy, minus the lead. 
That they have been of the great- 
est service in helping on, after a 
fashion, the education of the Vo- 
lunteers, there is no doubt. Say- 
ing nothing about the marked 
difference between the efficiency 
displayed by all ranks in mere 
drill at Brighton reviews on the 
early occasions and at those on a 
Jarge scale elsewhere of more re- 
cent date, these outings have ex- 
posed the inadequacy of our organ- 
isation and equipment in transport, 
commissariat, ambulance service, 
&c., and have gone far to the recti- 
fication of such, and many more, 
weak points. 

Each spring now sees vast bodies 
of men poured from the metropolis 
into distant counties, not in the 
mere parade panoply in which 
they appeared in Hyde Park twenty 
years ago, but most efficiently 
equipped to take the field before 
an enemy. Marches and forced 
marches are made, tents are pitch- 
ed, camps formed, intrenchments 
thrown up, sentries posted, recon- 
noitring parties sent forward, out- 
posts established with all the 
regularity and rigid attention to 
discipline observable in the line. 
Drill goes on in all departments, 
from cooking rations to ambulance 
service ; supplies are organised ; 
and the transport of baggage, tents, 
&c. arranged to meet the time and 
distance, as far as these are ex- 
tended, with certainly as much 
zeal and energy, and, I might add, 
nearly as much efficiency, as if it 
was the work of the profession 
instead of that of men whose avo- 
cations lie in a very different 
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sphere. In facts such as these lies 
an answer to all the sneers and 
jokes about our spring manceuvres ; 
but it is of the first of these, as I 
revive a picture of them in my 
mind’s eye, that I have, next and 
lastly, to deal. 


IV. 


THE combination of the holiday 
outing, with the hard work and 
the gratification of our vanities 
afforded by the harmless display 
of our noble selves in uniform on 
the Brighton Downs antl espla- 
nades, was a happy thought, let 
anybody gainsay it who pleases, 
and certainly productive of very 
hearty and healthy enjoyment. I 
don’t think I ever had more en- 
joyable experiences of Volunteering 
than those at Brighton during the 
Easters of 1861, 1862, and 1863. 

Many ‘a week at Brighton’ has 
come and gone since ‘then; and 
associated as this marine suburb of 
the metropolis is with all metro- 
politan doings, I, as a veteran, 
cannot fail to regard with interest 
the effects which the march of 
time, as well as that of the Volun- 
teers, has had, and still is having, 
upon the town. ‘Good, kind, 
merry Doctor Brighton,’ as Thack- 
eray called it, has vastly altered 
since that Easter Monday be- 
held, for the first time, the spec- 
tacle of twenty thousand of the 
citizen soldiery arriving and mus- 
tering upon the ‘ Level,’ and the 
other enclosures trending south 
towards the Pavilion and the sea. 
They put quite a new face upon 
the old familiar spot. Such a gala- 
day had never been witnessed since 
George IV. was king. Many of 
the shortcomings of that corpu- 
lent monarch may surely be con- 
doned if we remember that but for 
him there might never have been 
a Brighton at all, as we know it; 
might never have been a ‘ Level’ 
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and gardens for our rendezvous; 
might never have been that three- 
mile-long mansion-studded road 
by the sea, so admirably fitted for 
the harmless and healthful, if osten- 
tatious, display of our patriotism 
and uniforms. My word, how gay 
the town looked on that spring 
morning as regiment after regi- 
ment trooped down from the ter- 
minus, and joined their comrades 
already on the ground—the lucky 
dogs able to snatch a few days, 
and to be staying making holiday 
in the place ! 

How the Brighton beauties 
flocked out to smile upon us, and 
to listen to the strident clangour 
of our bands, as though music— 
save the mark !—was the last thing 
ever heard in the popular watering- 
place! Ah, well, the trees in the 
gardens have grown up tall and 
thick since then, as if trying to 
shut out the memory of those far- 
off school-days, when the Level 
was a mere ragged, unkempt, open 
space, instead of a trim, well-kept, 
railed-in garden; when the crack 
elevens of Sussex and Kent con- 
tended for preéminence on Box’s 
cricket-ground hard by (where now 
stands Park-crescent), and a dozen 
or more of the well-horsed London 
coaches rattled to and fro past St. 
Peters Church daily. Yes, the 
trees and the mists of time strive 
to shut out those pictures of the 
past ; but the oldster gets many a 
glimpse of them still through the 
boughs, whilst others more dimly 
revealed, as in a dream, mingle in 
a strange jumble with nearer times. 
To wit, the portly figure of Alfred 
Mynn appears armed with rifle 
instead of bat, the top-hat, in which 
the cricketer of those days invari- 
ably delighted, replaced by forage 
cap or shako; wiry Pilch, stout 
old Lilywhite, promising young 
Wisden, agile Felix, Tom Box 
(prince of long-stops), hard-hitting 
Charles Taylor, and Sir Frederick 
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Bathurst, and a whole troop of the 
heroes of one’s boyhood, attired in 
the queerest mixture of flannels 
and military accoutrements, seem 
to be falling-in with the rank and 
file ranging up along the Level. 
Somehow there is a great difficulty 
in sizing them and in bringing 
the gray, green, and buff into any- 
thing like harmony with the sump- 
tuary eccentricities of a team of 
Zingari, who have suddenly started 
up before my mind’s eye; whilst 
confusion is made worse con- 
founded by Sir Vincent Cotton 
or his colleague, black-whiskered 
Brackenbury (I cannot see which), 
driving ‘The Age’ coachright across 
the parade-ground, and _ insisting 
on taking command of the division. 
Then, again, the open country and 
downland behind the picture, with 
the Grand Stand on the race-hill 
coming clear against the sky, has 
got itself unpleasantly blurred by 
such serried rows of brick and 
mortar, roof and chimneypot, that, 
in dreamy fancy, they suggest a 
foe against whom future battalions 
of the R.V.C.s will find it difficult 
to contend now that the bugles 
are once more about to sound the 
assembly for another great gather- 
ing at Eastertide upon the plea- 
sant lawns in the vale of Brighton. 
The kaleidoscopic visions, volun- 
teering or otherwise, of past and 
present, indeed, are interminable 
when one begins to ponder over 
all connected with Brighton, and 
‘must not be much further dwelt 
on. All round the old neighbour- 
hood, from Hove on the west, 
away to Preston on the north, 
villas, towers, and spires spring up 
amidst the grassy flats and slopes, 
putting the face of the country be- 
yond recognition. Not to mention 
such changes in the very heart of 
the place as that which swept 
away the old battery and battery- 
house on the King’s-road to make 
way for the Grand Hotel, the 
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abolition of Brill’s old circular 
swimming-bath projecting into the 
Junction-road, the construction of 
the West Pierand the Aquarium, and 
many more minor developments of 
modern enterprise, I cannot but feel 
thatamonstrousalteration has crept 
over the social, if not the moral, as- 
pect of Brighton: it is no longer a 
Sussex watering-place, but essen- 
tially, as it always had an inclina- 
to be, a mere London suburb by 
the sea, almost an integral part, in 
fact, of the big Babylon. Even 
the very accent of the native has 
become cockneyfied ; the number 
of fishing-boats on the beach 
have diminished by three-fourths ; 
scarcely any of the fresh sparkling 
soles, plaice, mackerel, or whiting, 
indigenous to the coast, are hawked 
about the streets as of yore. The 
shrimp-and-prawn trade has visibly 
lessened, and, indeed, with a land- 
breeze and a calm sea, the shore 
might pass for that of a marine 
Serpentine, the yacht and pleasure- 
boat business alone prevailing. 
Let it be so then; and since ‘ Ex- 
celsior must needs be printed 
large upon the annals of our era, 
I will dream no more, but come 
back to the main purport of my 
scribbling. 

It would be going too much 
over old ground to dilate upon 
the pleasurable excitement which 
many of us thoroughly entered in- 
to, on several succeeding occasions, 
during our annual Easter rendez- 
vous on the Sussex coast. But 
from the more or less artistic pro- 
clivities of the members constitut- 
ing my corps, I believe we got 
more gratification out of all field- 
days than the majority of the rank 
and file in the service, which is 
simply as much as to say that 
artists have sources of enjoyment 
little dreamt of by other people. 
Brightonia is not held to be a 
picturesque region, nor is it; but 
I recollect what delight some of 
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us expressed, with ‘bated breath’ 
(consequent upon breasting the 
ridges of those steep rolling downs 
overlooking the sea to the east of 
the race-hill, as we advanced to 
dispute the ground with the afore- 
said phantom foe), at the ever-vary- 
ing effects of light and shade, 
form and colour, sweeping over 
the swelling verdant heights, 
and not a little increased in 
novelty and beauty by the masses 
of smoke from the long lines of 
infantry, and the movements of 
cavalry and artillery. To say no- 
thing of many a suggested battle- 
picture, the mere landscape, the 
sky, the sea, the groups of cluster- 
ing farmsteads in the hollows, or 
the wide overlook from the heights, 
afforded endless enjoyment to us 
of the mahl-stick and palette. It 
was a new experience entirely, this 
combination of the din, roar, and 
hubbub of military doings with the 
beauties of the Aaysagiste’s stock-in- 
trade. Vastly increased of course 
were such joys when our military 
duty led us, as in the course of the 
ensuing summers it did, to attack 
audacious enemies who had pene- 
trated so ‘far into the bowels of 
the land’ as Dorking, Guildford, 
or Leatherhead, or when we were 
called upon to defend such import- 
ant positions as Panshanger or 
Richmond Parks, or other of the 
lordly domains lying within a to- 
and-fro day’s railway reach of town, 
and to which we were often bidden 
as guests by their hospitable own- 
ers. Then, indeed, pictures were 
endless: here a regiment of infan- 
try toils up a winding wooded lane; 
there a cloud of skirmishers ad- 
vances across the meadow-land ; 
yonder a battery of artillery lum- 
bers along with horses and harness 
taken from the plough to a com- 
manding position on our flank; a 
squadron of yeomanry cavalry oc- 
cupies the cover afforded by the 
straggling copses; whilst every- 
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where the smoke-cloud mingles 
with—now obscuring, now reveal- 
ing—the woodland slopes; and 
the rattle of musketry, the boom- 
ing of big guns, and the general 
clatter and clang of the armed 
host complete the unusual spec- 
tacle, and aid by sound as well as 
sight the picturesqueness pervad- 
ing our theatre of war. Not a 
little, I repeat, of the enjoyment 
which we had out of Volunteering 
came from this artistic side of the 
field-days, and it would be an end- 
less task and wearisome to record 
much more minutely these experi- 
ences ; but I must say that there 
lives very prominently in my mem- 
ory a certain afternoon on Ascot 
Heath, where, in conjunction with 
a considerable force of regulars 
from Aldershot, we were sent into 
action, as we called it, regiment 
after regiment of us, the moment 
the trains arrived on the verge of 
the Heath, for some attack or de- 
fence had been going on all day, 
It was one of the most paintable 
war-pictures I ever saw; and a 
bivouac on the fringe of some fir- 
woods, as evening set in, lent not 
a little additional colour and cha- 
racter to the scene, which was 
taken advantage of by many who 
mingled a knowledge of the brush 
with that of the rifle. Similarly, 
I might quote great fights at 
Leatherhead and Chislehurst, and 
another at Southend, in which 
latter gunboats from Sheerness 
took part, and under the cover of 
whose fire the marines were landed 
on the muddy beach of the Essex 
shores, notwithstanding the deadly 
fusillade poured in upon them by 
our men, who, as defenders of 
hearth and home, lined the heights 
and disputed the ground, inch by 
inch, with the invaders. The form- 
ing-up of the marines, their ad- 
vance, and, finally, their charge 
with fixed bayonets up the slope 
of the clay cliffs, was beautiful to 

















behold, no less from the artist’s 
than the soldier’s point of view, 
and afforded an excellent lesson to 
us as we blazed away at them in 
mimic opposition. 

The camp at Wimbledon sup- 
plemented these ‘big wars, which 
made our ambition virtue,’ with 
another appropriate phase of mili- 
tary life, and gave just a faint in- 
sight into it under canvas. Nor 
again were there wanting in the 
results of this enterprise plenty of 
subjects worthy of perpetuation by 
our corps of sketchers. The pas- 
toral beauty of the Surrey Com- 
mon, if marred in one sense by 
the erection of butts, targets, and 
tents, afforded a most delightful 
background for the actual scenes 
of camp-life ; whilst the mingling 
of shooting-coat, military tunic, 
patrol-jacket, forage-cap, puggaree, 
and wideawake indulged in by the 
Volunteers and visitors, gave nota 
little variety and character to the 
scene, which in those days had all 
the charm of novelty—a charm, be 
it remembered, scarcely compen- 
sated for by that increase of camp 
discipline and a higher standard of 
shooting which later days have 
witnessed. A fortnight of brilliant 
summer weather spent in the open 
on Wimbledon Common, with the 
definite purpose before one of be- 
coming an efficient, and perhaps 
renowned, marksman ; the healthi- 
ness of the change from the ordi- 
nary routine of life, the chances 
presented for the interchange of 
social camaraderie,—all possessed 
an attraction which was not less- 
ened, as I have hinted, by the 
opportunities which it offered to 
the sketcher to lay up stock-in- 
trade. Indeed, individually I felt 
no compunction in postponing till 
the autumn my usual sojourn 
among the mountains or by the 
seacoast, or in delaying my usual 
trip in search of the picturesque. 
I found ample compensation for a 
VOL. XXVI. 
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time in seizing upon the paintable 
side of the Volunteer’s existence. 
Rifle and brush worked well to- 
gether: incompatible as in the ab- 
stract may seem the peaceful oc- 
cupation of the artist with that of 
the soldier, experience has, time 
out of mind, shown that practically 
they may be quite legitimately 
combined ; and I, amongst many 
others, combined them. 

Though not of our number, it 
chanced that the winner of the 
Queen’s Prize, on the second oc- 
casion of that by no means con- 
temptible plum being’ offered for 
competition, was an amateur artist 
of considerable renown, and an 
intimate acquaintance of many of 
us. I should be omitting an item 
which few veteran Volunteers will 
forget, if I did not just give a word 
to the fact, and mention the jubilee 
by which his victory was celebrated 
in our camp. All the féting and 
chairing and carrying on the backs 
of comrades, to which the winner 
of ‘the Queen’s’ is nowadays sub- 
jected as a matter of course, was 
then, as all our doings were, a great 
novelty ; and if the score by which 
he carried off the prize would 
hardly, at the present time, bring 
him into the final sixty competitors, 
we looked upon him then as little 
short of a prodigy of coolness, 
deliberation, and steadiness of aim. 

‘See,’ we cried, ‘ what accuracy 
the training of an artist gives to the 
eye; and we found in this event 
farther opportunity for general self- 
laudation and complacent gratifica- 
tion at the example we presented 
of the way arms and art could be 
linked. ‘Cum Marte Minerva’ 
thenceforth became, and has since 
remained, our motto and our song. 
Yes, literally our song ; for having 
many musical men in our ranks, 
we used to march, at times when 
the bugles rested, to the rhythm of 
our own sweet voices, to a tune 
and words composed in our honour, 
BB 
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of which the refrain declared that 
‘Cum Marte Minerva our song 
should be.’ But those were our 
salad-days, alas, and of course no 
such jovial irregularities and such 
vainglorious exultations find any 
vent under the present régime. 

As a full and ever-increasing bat- 
talion, the eight companies which 
at present constitute my old corps 
are preceded now by a capital 
full band; and the colonel, major, 
and adjutant, mounted on their 
‘barbed steeds,’ would as lieve think 
of tolerating the Bohemian-like 
freedom of our infancy as they 
would of flying. 

Well, it is all right, of course. 
We have all of us attained, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to more 
and graver responsibilities, the fate 
that inevitably comes with years. 
Nor could we wish it otherwise ; 
we, with the whole service, resent- 
ed the notion, very properly, of 
being considered a mere holiday 
soldiery ; and the pertinacity with 
which we stuck to the cause, al- 
beit at first prone to resent too 
much weaving of red tape into our 
gray and silver, showed that we 
were in earnest. Disabled by a 
chance shot in the battle of life, I 
had unluckily, long ago, to relin- 
quish both brush and rifle; but 
were I still in the ranks, I feel sure 
that the present recognised mili- 
tary status of the Volunteer would 
rather add zest and stimulus to my 
soldiering, and that I should find, 
as my erewhile comrades doubtless 
do, more gratification in our steady 
advance towards perfect and com- 
plete equipment than the mere 
swagger of the service ever af- 
forded. 

It would be out of place in this 
desultory and social retrospect to 
go far into the question of whether 
or not the Volunteers have yet en- 
tirely justified their pretensions to 
be considered soldiers ; but briefly 


I may remind my readers that in 
many military quarters their claims 
are fully admitted; in proof where- 
of Colonel Stanley recently said : 
‘ Speaking in the position in which 
I am placed, I would beg you to 
remember that whereas in former 
days the Volunteers were treated 
as those who were anxious to learn, 
but yet had no claim to be fairly 
placed amongst the military forces 
of the Crown, our desire is now 
to treat them as soldiers belonging 
to the defensive forces of this 
country.’ 

That they are daily, hourly, more 
and more meriting this treatment, 
I think, cannot be doubted. Never- 
theless it behoves them to keep a 
watchful eye upon their interests. 

Several points in the most recent 
enactments for the regulation of 
the Volunteer service require look- 
ing to; but I will only quote one 
here as anexample. In the regula- 
tions put forward in therecent Army 
Circular is a clause subjecting the 
Volunteer establishment similarly 
with that of the regular army to an 
annual decision as to its strength 
without possibility of augmentation 
in the interim. 

Thus to deprive it of the elas- 
ticity which is one of the most 
healthy of its independent features 
will surely prove suicidal. That 
good in the end will come, even 
has come, from the report and 
recommendations of the committee, 
not long ago convened, with Lord 
Bury as chairman, to inquire into 
the working of the Volunteering 
force, is undeniable; but it has not 
yet led to that entire and complete 
recognition which is to be desired 
on the part of the War Office, of 
the value of this far-reaching aux- 
iliary arm of defence—an arm 
whose spontaneous strength and 
vastness of dimensions has been 
unparalleled in this or any other 
country. W. W. FENN. 
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"Wuo shall deny that a married 
man is a benefactor to the human 
race—a shining light in his day 
and generation—an unselfish hero, 
sans peur et sans reproche, sacrificed 
for the general good? With all 
their solid worth, self-denial, and 
scrupulosity, married men, how- 
ever, are not always to be relied 
-on at a crisis—say during a com- 
mercial panic or failure, or when 
entangled in the meshes of an in- 
vincible regard for some one else— 
no ‘ordinary vulgar intrigue, but 
one to speak of as a frenzy or mad- 
ness. Married men then often, 


alas, prove themselves but mortal, 
miserable dregs of poor humanity 


—traitors to the camp they have 
sworn to protect—experimental 
swindlers who have ordered furni- 
ture and forgotten payment, leav- 
ing the harmless mother and her 
six children to sink or swim, to 
steal or starve, to toil or die, as 
best they can. 

Such sublime selfishness and 
amiable repression have been often 
immortalised insong; onlyinevery- 
day life, with the sternest realities 
to meet, it is rather awkward and 
hard, not only for those interested 
in his success, but for the blame- 
less wife and her six small children. 
She may be a ‘ parlour ornament,’ 
unfit to battle with the difficulties 
of life. What will then become of 
her? She is certain to fail as a 
lodging-house-keeper or the pro- 
prietor of a small shop ; for business 
faculties are rare, and a delicate 
suffering woman will probably sink 
beneath the blow. He will tell 
you, if you ever meet him with his 
treasure (they seem to thrive very 


well on impecuniosity and other 
people’s property) amid the ‘ happy 
hunting-grounds’ of Bohemia and 
its vicinity, that Florimel, with all 
her little feminine weaknesses for 
diamonds, slangy songs, pearl-pow- 
der, French bonnets, and high- 
heeled boots, is worth the sacrifice 
of an empire, representing a nine- 
teenth-century Haidee to his seeth- 
ing imagination (this casts a poetic 
glamour over her practicality and 
wisdom) ; only London associations 
and the instincts of a perfectly 
civilised beauty differ somewhat 
from the freedom of Grecian ethics 
and the coolness of a sea-coast. 
Tawdry rowdyism and the en- 
trancement of vulgar amourettes, 
chiefly expressed through the media 
of music-hall verses and talent— 
slang so undisguised in its free- 
dom and coarseness that women 
of the Florimel type delight to 
copy and improve on it, exercise 
singular fascination over the mo- 
dern viveur ; and the infinite se- 
ductions of one who is mistress of 
the arts of pretty petulance and co- 
quetry, and above all whose ‘ap- 
pearance is first class,’ bewilder 
the faculties of the sinner who 
prefers sorcery and falsehood to 
simplicity and devotion. To for- 
sake so exalted a soul as the wo- 
man who says, with the sweetest 
lisp and smile in the world, ‘ Dar- 
ling, you must come home very 
early this evening to take me to 
the theatre: I’ve one of the love- 
liest dresses I've ever worn this 
season ; and there’s the races, you 
knew, next week, and the Opera 
to-morrow ; and our adorable little 
dinner at Richmond,’ would be a 
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baseness he dare not contemplate. 
And then those mute beseeching 
eyes, and the plaits crowning the 
small tight fashionable head ! The 
honest wife and mother might have 
addressed him thus: ‘ You know, 
Alfred, I’ll make the old watered 
silk do this season—to be sure it’s 
a little shiny and too full in the 
skirt ; but Bobby must be put into 
knickerbockers; and Jane wants 
a new jacket ; and poor baby must 
have a hat and pelisse. How 
coldly insipid all this sounds—so 
well-meaning and tedious! Where- 
as his Olympian goddess, moving 
in that celestial sphere of fashion, 
possesses one of those highly- 
strung delicate organisations to be 
exempted from all worry or annoy- 
ance. How could she have en- 
dured the misery ordinary, com- 
monplace, homely women are 


obliged to put up with when they 
find they have made a mistake 
and married the wrong individual ? 


She was not formed 


‘ Through years and moons the inner weight 
to bear 

—— — hearts endure till they are 

By wae he earth,’ 

And still that painful fact, of a 
heart-broken wife and the six small 
children waiting to be fed, remains 
before us in very plain unvarnished 
colours ; and yet who shall deny 
a married man is a benefactor to 
the world? It is true he may 
increase the human race, without 
the slightest desire or intention of 
providing for the wants and needs 
of the helpless creatures brought 
into existence without being con- 
sulted ; but what ef that? Vivere est 
valere ; only, unfortunately, human 
things cannot be reared like chick- 
ens, puppies, calves, or kittens, to 
be fattened into money, or drowned 
when obnoxious. The possession 
of a soul exempts them from the 
relief of being indiscriminately 
slaughtered like geese; although 
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moral torment, ending in shattered 
health, unstrung nerves, and fre- 
quently mania, may often prove 
more barbarous in its effects in the 
long-run. And then, being human, 
they want cooked food, clothes,. 
shelter, occasional change, and a 
little happiness and hope, to exist 
at all. They think, reflect, and 
reason too, which is sometimes 
exhausting; and then they have 
tastes, gifts, yearnings, loves, am- 
bitions,—all difficult to manage, 
train, or gratify, when on a level 
with paupers, and a great deal 
worse off than valuable fox-hounds 
or house-dogs. 

The ‘man who has married for 
money,’ the wealthy, the pampered, 
the courted favourite of Fortune, if 
he is not so ardent a child of caprice- 
as the husband who elopes with 
Florimel, is at least a sound reality. 
He cannot either fail to feed his- 
flock, like a consumptive husband, 
and on his death he knows his. 
children will be all handsomely 
provided for. No pauper shells or 
Union fare for them; outdoor re- 
lief will never wound their suscep- 
tibilities. To do him justice, he 
is no impostor; he neither fails. 
through a guilty affection for some 
one else, nor by phthisis nor in- 
anition in ministering to the wants- 
of his offspring. He has, lucky 
fellow, married for money. Having 
taken that cheerful and sensible 
view of life the weak and loving 
would do well to emulate and 
copy, he made hay while the sun 
shone. No false clinging to the 
ideal, no mistaken infatuation to 
destroy common sense, no foolish 
disregard of the value of ‘chips’ 
and the satisfaction wrought by 
good sterling guinea gold, have 
dragged him down from the plea- 
sant conditions of a comfortable 
well-fed existence. His family are 
never tired of descanting on his 
discretion and foresight; they are 
only too glad to sip his La Rose, 
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and partake of the delicately-cooked 
entremets in the noble silver side- 
dishes ; they consider he is indeed 
a social Solon, and quote him as 
an authority on all occasions. He 
is successful, and never mind how 
purchased—what life crushed, what 
hopes laid waste, what tears lie at 
the root—success must impart 
serene radiance to every scene, 
tranquillise every mood, and soften 
the ordinary asperities of existence. 
He has had to bury some memories 
in very deep soil: what successful 
man is without some victim or vic- 
tims, who may have expired through 
the very means that exalted him, 
or, at least, vanished from his path 
for him to soar on high? But it is 
sufficient for him that, these being 
dead or banished, he will never be 
apostrophised in any reproachful 
or indignant form. We cannot 
deny he has entered the marriage 
state after careful and profound 
consideration, viewing it in the 
light of a superior ‘ casual ward’ for 
gentlemanly distressed mendicants 
of high breeding and noble edu- 
cation, who, however, can earn 
nothing, or whose too modest pre- 
tensions to merit have been under- 
valued or passed over by the world. 
Even a small fortune expended in 
advertisements brought no favour- 
able response ; he failed to invent 
a new ‘knife-polish,’ sauce, or 
pickle, or offer ‘hearth-rugs for 
the million; and what outlay did 
his prudent marriage involve? Is 
he not quite content to retire on 
his laurels, and console himself 
with the radiance of a prosperity 
he never could hope to have ob- 
tained himself? All honour to the 
deserving! Position, comfort, ease, 
respectability, are, after all, worth 
something. This is no semi-bar- 
baric age, to make men rough, 
strong, and brave, preferring neces- 
sities to luxuries; it is a highly- 
civilised century—laces, satins, fine 
cloth, and lawn have valid mean- 
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ing. Muddy roads involve splashed 
boots and other discomforts; be- 
sides, it is so pleasant to be neat, 
dapper, well dressed ; to alight from 
a well-appointed wagonette, pony- 
carriage, or brougham, at the rail- 
way station of the fashionable 
suburb where he resides, with the 
butcher, baker, and cabmen look- 
ing on, and doffing their hats; 
knowing also others envy him, espe- 
cially on wet or snowy days, when 
the ‘pilgrims of love,’ who have 
married some dear pauperised 
sweetheart, wend their way home- 
wards (probably without an um- 
brella), and with rheumatic fever 
or influenza ¢” attendant the day 
following, as a reward for their con- 
stancy and self-denial. 

The happily ‘moneyed’ married 
man, as he steps into his carriage, 
is certain a good dinner is being 
prepared at home; it will set him 
all right, you know, and make his 
duty to his neighbour easier. No 
hashes, stews, cold meat, rolled 
dumplings, or heavy pastry, to dis- 
turb the gentle flow of the gastric- 
juice; no stale toast, weak tea, 
rashers of bacon, or ‘shop’ eggs, 
by way of a treat, and a damp 
squalling infant, all pinafore and 
hair-oil, waiting for him to embrace, 
rolling about on the kitchen-floor 
in a rickety cradle, playing with a 
flour-dredger or colander! That 
atmosphere of worry and depression 
may have attraction for some good- 
natured citizens and fathers—dull 
people with no nerves—but not for 
him. He has avoided that grievous 
irreparable error, a poor marriage ; 
he owes all his success in life to 
his wife, Heaven bless her, by all 
means! She may not be a De 
Sévigné, or possess the keen arrowy 
wit of a Sheridan, or the brilliancy 
of a Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; 
on the contrary, she will very likely 
be unattractive, if exquisitely lady- 
like ; but, then, think of the gifts 
she brings in both hands! 
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He will enter his splendid man- 
sion en prince. He always dresses 
for dinner, of course, a few lady 
friends so frequently appear in the 
evening ; and he remembers wo- 
men like to see ‘a fellow in order.’ 
He generally wears semi-mourning 
attire : a black tie and jet links, as 
becoming to the complexion, and 
imparting dignity and decorum. The 
careful butler will bring the wines in 
due order, and cherish those choice 
brands in a fatherly way—for the 
edification of the juvenile footman, 
who is apt to treat very old port 
like young porter—pouring out his 
master’s hock with that soothing, 
well-fed, condoling manner only 
highly-paid butlers, nourished on 
hot joints at luncheon, can assume. 
The cook will exclude all fat and 
cinders from the gravies ; and the 
head-gardener has seen (indeed it 
is as much as his place is worth) 
that only the very choicest flowers 
from his conservatory have been 
placed in the epergnes. The rich 
man’s children will appear at des- 
sert, clothed with elegance and 
taste, and be treated to French 
plums, almonds, and raisins and figs 
ad libitum; the baby’s Honiton- 
lace sleeves looped up with coral 
beads, and its rattle, a perfect work 
of art, presented by its doting 
maternal grandmamma. They will 
play with their mamma’s work- 
basket, and upset the claret as 
they make ‘ cat’s-cradles’ with the 
wools. The head-nurse pays her 
master much respect, and even 
more than she shows to her mis- 
tress ; he is always bland and civil 
to his servants; and the five 
olive-branches round the table look 
so happy, bright, and healthy, it is 
quite a pleasure to behold them. 
Surely the godless old bachelors, 
if they have mismanaged their 
affaires de ceur, or muddled away 
their lives in chasing shadows and 
pleasures, will envy this moneyed 
married man. Contentment and 
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wealth must make his existence 
one fanciful love-song. 

Who can blame him? He made 
the best of a very bad business— 
his own poverty—and married 
money. Desperate cases want des- 
perate remedies. To hesitate is 
to be lost—very often. Is it not 
agreeable, to say the least, to smoke 
the best cigars, drink the best 
spirits, and enjoy the luxury of a 
billiard-table, and the deference: 
and regard of friends who adore 
the game? Is it not, coéte gui cottte, 
worth struggling for, this posi- 
tion of affluence and repose; to 
wear the best garments money can 
buy ; to be able to order an agent 
to find a well-furnished mansion at 
the seaside when one wishes to 
leave home ; to eschew omnibuses, 
and indulge in cab-hire; to be 
appreciated by a select few, and 
attend first-rate dinner-parties and 
balls; to take opera-boxes and 
trips to the Continent when- 
ever you wish? Materialism is 
the substance after all, and wealth 
the only thing worth having in this 
world. It is impossible to disre- 
gard the fact of there being sixty 
minutes in every hour, and seven 
days in every week. Why, then, 
should minutes, hours, weeks, 
months, and years be rendered 
more wearisome or unpalatable 
than can be helped? One's wife 
need not necessarily have a callous 
heart or be destitute of sentiment 
or accomplishments because she 
has 100,000/. in her own right. 
Poor women, blessed with a limit- 
ed wardrobe, no knowledge of 
music or languages, and a short 
allowance of pocket-money, are 
often plain, irritable, and common- 
place. The man who marries his 


housekeeper, with the sincerest in- 
tention of living within his income, 
fondly believing his appetite, fur- 
niture, linen, and cooking will be 
studied more than ever after his 
generous sacrifice, too often wakes 
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to finding his better-half imbibing 
spirits in the morning, as she de- 
clines to assist in the ‘house-work, 
while those vessels consecrated to 
culinary art—the saucepan and 
frying-pan—have been long con- 
signed to the hands of a menial. 
So the wealthy woman should be 
prized ; she is surely worth cherish- 
ing; a2 man must be indeed a 
monster or an idiot who fails to 
love and appreciate the being who 
indirectly ministers to his vanity, 
selflove, egotism, and worldly 
pleasures. And how are men to 
be led and governed save through 
the senses ? 

Of course he loves his wife— 
why not? He proposed rationally 
enough in her mamma’s back draw- 
ing-room in Mayfair one warm 
afternoon late in the autumn, just as 
they thought of going to Brighton ; ; 
and, while owning his own poverty, 
but devotion, as he trifled with a 
teacup of choicest ‘blue,’ plain- 
tively explained he was the young- 
est son of a baronet, and had 
graduated at Christ Church, Oxford. 
Cecilia is considerably over thirty- 
five, suffers from spinal weakness, 
but is gentle and affectionate ; and 
her mamma wishes at all hazards 
to secure a ‘gentlemanly’ man, of 
good parentage, who will treat her 
daughter well. He is accepted, 
and breathes a sigh of relief; for 
we in general suffer less from 
present evils than from the 
gloomy shadows of future mis- 
fortunes, by which we may never 
be afflicted. 

True, he has been engaged for 
three years to one of the most 
adorable girls it was possible to 
find (she, by the bye, wept and 
fretted herself into a consumption 
on hearing of his marriage ; having 
a fine constitution it took exactly 
four years to thoroughly destroy 
her lungs, and she was buried six 
months ago at Norwood Cemetery), 
but what ofthat? She was all love 
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and kindness, he admitted—beau- 
tiful, young, and clever; dut she 
had no money, and what on earth 
did he want with love and kind- 
ness, wit and grace, if they were to 
be allied with poverty, and the 
visits of a charwoman, washing 
done at home, and third-class rail- 
way tickets? Where, then, would 
have vanished the spotlessness of 
the immaculate shirt-fronts and fine 
linen wristbands? Had he mar- 
ried her he must have thrown him- 
self away, sinking down into a 
fifth-rate out-at-elbows member of 
society, living in a shady fifth-rate 
254. per year residence, with a 
general servant, tattered and torn, 
to disgust his taste and love of 
refinement, and unpaid taxes on 
his mantelpiece to haunt his slum- 
bers ; nay, he must then have even 
worked himself, been forced to fill 
his own coal-scuttles sometimes in 
the winter, chop up wood, tap the 
table-beer, post the letters, fetch 
the doctor, carry parcels, ride in 
omnibuses, wear turned coats and 
boots down at heel. The position 
of accountant, correspondent, or 
clerk in the City had no charm for 
his very common-sense views of 
life. Those sixty minutes in every 
hour represent so much ; and then, 
dearly as he loved Lucy, he loved 
himself—sensible fellow—so much 
better, and luxury and ease of 
mind as well. 

Now he can cross his legs as he 
reposes on the satin couch in the 
drawing-room, read at his leisure, 
and admire the handsome bead- 
slippers Cecilia worked and pre- 
sented him with on his birthday. 
She will play Beethoven or Chopin 
to him as he dozes and dreams— 
he rather objects to dreaming, 
though, for he has chosen action 
instead of romance, and his 
thoughts carry him, against his 
will, to the victim resting in 
Norwood Cemetery. So he pre- 
fers in general to saunter through 
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the gardens, look at the fruit-trees, 
box-edging, and poultry, throw his 
deer-stalking hat at the baby, or 
order his‘ horse and ride over the 
breezy common. That quiet grave 
only sometimes darts across his 
mind—on wet days, for instance, 
or when he strolls out alone on 
Sundays, goes fishing or butterfly- 
catching, and the weather changes, 
and he feels suddenly hipped and 
dull. But even then his handsome 
son on an equally handsome pony 
most likely appears to rejoice the 
paternal heart ; and Cecilia, in her 
calm matronly way—she is always 
ladylike and well dressed—will 
stroll across the lawn, followed by 
nurse and infant; while a little 
fairy aged three catches papa’s 
hand, and laughs up in his face as 
she begs Harry to let her have a 
ride too. It is all pretty, pastoral, 
home-like, luxurious—surely it com- 
pensates for nearly everything ; but 
then, purchased at the price of a 
human life—and such a life too !— 
the triumph is, after all, steeped in 
blood. Lucy’s death ! 

But sweep away the memory of 
that eternal parting under the old 
lilacs in May-time; forget your 
dead love’s smile if you can, as 
she said good-bye to you at the 
little gate, and then turned back, 
perchance, to wave her hand for 
the last time before you were quite 
out of sight. You will never part 
again under the lilacs. But why 
frown, man? ‘Turn to the superb 
plate on your sideboard, a chef- 
@euvre from Jackson & Graham’s 
(the carving of the pheasants, hares, 
snipe, and wood-pigeons cost alone 
fifty guineas); inspect your oil- 
paintings; view your handsome, 
sleek, unwrinkled, unfeeling face 
in the sumptuous mirror; pass 
through the warm scented con- 
servatories, every flower of which, 
in its innocent sweetness, seems 
laden with some indefinable pain ; 
enter your stable, pat the thorough- 
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bred, or take the dogs for a run— 
anything to change your thoughts. 
You have made a good bargain— 
the very best that remained to you ; 
in fact, the only one that would 
secure you money—so be satisfied. 

And yet Lucy died—there was the 
sting of it. You married for money 
and she died of love. Women are 
so absurd, one never knows what 
they will do; could anything be 
more illogical or unreasonably ro- 
mantic? She accepted desolation 
with a smile (you thought her 
deuced plucky—had no idea she 
was so proud, or could resign 
you without entreaty or beseech- 
ing), although she knew—none bet- 
ter—that the precious ship and 
the still more precious cargo it 
held—her life—was sinking, and 
had gone down under her very 
eyes as she turned to wave her 
hand. It was soft and small, you 
will remember—a hand that seem- 
ed to speak of trust and constancy 
—you were so loth to release it 
once ; but it was Lucy who gave 
you back the ring she had often 
kissed and cried over; and she 
wished you happiness too in her 
sweet quiet way—hoped you would 
sometimes think of her, but be 
happy all the same. 

And when later on you stood by 
her fair body dressed in its shroud 
—she looked barely sixteen in her 
coffin—and brought your offerings 
of flowers—snow-white  syringa, 
laurestina, stephanotis, lilies, vio- 
lets, and lilacs—and laid them on 
her breast, you fancied the tender 
arms must be once more raised for 
one last embrace—that the dear 
kind voice must whisper one last 
farewell; and you wept too, your 
tears falling over her brow—the 
first tears you had shed since boy- 
hood. You thought of the old 
lilacs in May-time; in fact, you 
never pass along a lane or road 
on yourspirited thoroughbred where 
they bloom without feeling miser- 
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ably cut up. It was terribly har- 
rowing to your feelings, that last 
look—every one told you so, and 
sincerely pitied you—‘a splendid 
fellow, of course; and the poor 
little girl was cut to the heart’— 
except Lucy’s mamma and little 
sisters, who hate you to this day; 
and you drank an unlimited supply 
of brandy at the sideboard when 
no one was looking—before the 
funeral. It was her particular wish, 
poor child, that you should attend 
it ; and then you went home, know- 
ing one alloy must steal between 
you and pleasure, one bitter drop 
linger in your cup of earthly joys, 
for evermore. A phantomrules your 
life—a woman, the fairest and dear- 
est you had ever met, disdaining 
existence without you, has died a 
martyr to misplaced affection. 

The less favoured specimen of a 
happy husband, who has married 
for money and caught a Tartar, 
generally bears his weight of woe 
with a cautious reserve and judici- 
ous self-restraint that move the 
admiration of other connubial vic- 
tims in similar chains. The care- 
less swing of jolly bachelorhood 
has gradually faded into a stoop 
about the neck and shoulders—the 
jaunty cane has been replaced by 
a sedate walking-stick—the well- 
waxed moustache is left to the 
despair of untrained freedom—and 
the man who once dined sumptu- 
ously every day at his club may 
be seen picking his way across the 
road, actually bringing fish home in 
a little basket at the express re- 
quest of his differ half. ‘Have you 
seen poor Ccelebslately?’ his friends 
inquire. ‘Never saw a fellow so 
completely shattered—hair turning 
gray—nervous as a woman—half- 
formed paralysis—all manner of 
horrors seem to threaten him since 
he sacrificed himself to double 
harness,’ 

The banquets of this pair so 
evidently made for each other are 
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partaken of in silent but majestic 
disdain. He remembers the price 
he fetched at the altar; she re- 
marks lamb is particularly dear to- 
day ; he begs for Bass in cask, she 
suggests claret. His uncontrollable 
irritability really makes her fear 
he has gouty or apoplectic symp- 
toms. He dares not swear audibly, 
but the guttural sound of a naughty 
anathema is lost amid the crashing 
of the water-bottle. Of course he 
is awkward—always was ; but hang 
Bohemian glass when a man is 
thirsty. He wishes to sneak off 
after dessert to join a select party 
of ‘jolly dogs.’ She insists he 
shall take her to dear Lady Snarl- 
ington’s conversazione in the Re- 
gent’s Park, to be introduced to 
various eccentric members of the 
Royal Geographical Society. But 
this miserable delinquent has no- 
thing on his conscience to oppress 
him with remorse; he has jilted 
no lovely maiden, but has been a 
mere cold-blooded adventurer all 
his life. Still, the Indian widow, 
whose dinner-parties concluded 
with the flourish of a magnificent 
golden chalice filled with rose- 
water (he believed the esteemed 
defunct had been a retired pawn- 
broker), and who sent him a bou- 
quet with a diamond in the centre 
tied with her own hair, might, after 
all, have been a ‘better spec.’ 
This is his sole regret. He mar- 
ried Xantippe ; and his accumulat- 
ing stock of hatred against her, if 
it makes him less of a hypocrite 
and comedian, convinces him he 
has blundered—irreparably. 

The ‘man who has married for 
love,’ believing amor vincit omnia, 
and that will, courage, and ability 
must conquer all difficulties and 
land him in a moderately comfort- 
able position, with something better 
to look forward to by and by, 
must be physically and morally 
strong—the hero who makes no 
noise in the world, but whose heart 
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is brave and kind; the man grand 
in his self-reliance, his truth, his 
generous care for others. Here 
are no treacherous weeds to be 
uprooted and cast aside, no slow 
growth of the profligate’s tastes 
and instincts; his organisation is 
too fine and perfect for malign and 
evil habits to pervert. He is a 
true type of the noblest manhood ; 
he delights in toiling for her he 
loves. How can they ever sink 
into abject poverty with a hand 
like his at the helm, and a spirit 
as eager, it seems, to control 
events as a rider his mischievous 
steed? He has that practical cast 
of intellect which never reasons 
on false premises, and would de- 
spise the man who married for 
money as representing a scheming 
adventurer, destitute of all manly 
qualities. There is a weakness in 
cowardice and meanness which he 
must detest, being what he is; 
but after all we can only act up 
to our organisations. Our moral 
and physical infirmities may be 
traced back to the follies of ances- 
tors a hundred years ago; and leo- 
nine courage, intellectual tastes, 
and all the energies of a great and 
exalted mind can no more be im- 
planted in some people than hares 
could be made to show fight, or 
cats be induced to leave off dozing 
on their favourite rug. 

The man who marries for love 
has generally the vital tempera- 
ment—is combative, sagacious, and 
independent, and takes a genial 
view of everything. A life of indo- 
lence and stagnation has no charms 
for one whose blood is warm, and 
whose hopes are high: he likes to 
be in the thickest of the fight, giv- 
ing blows and taking them ; watch- 
ing for the turn of events with 
coolness and foresight ; pleased at 
his own independence and strug- 
gles ; eager to show the world what 
he can achieve; and the contest 
rouses all the strength and manli- 
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ness of his nature. He wins the 
respect of his fellows by his own 
worth. He is rarely late at busi- 
ness, rises early, enjoys his ‘ morn- 
ing tub,’ gardens a little, eats a 
hearty breakfast, and goes to the 
necessary labour with a light heart 
and clean conscience. He often 
brings home pleasant surprises for 
his wife and children. You may 
recognise him in trains loaded with 
parcels, which he good-naturedly 
carries with perfect unconcern of 
what others think—a new bonnet, 
music, books, a set of furs for his 
wife ; while in another parcel the 
wheels of a cart, a jack-in-the- 
box, a doll, or skipping-rope, in- 
trude throvgh the paper and sug- 
gest the nursery. He never for- 
gets the dear ones at home: the 
humanising influence ofthat darling 
red-cheeked little fellow who calls 
him father brings a glow and rap- 
ture of the purest pleasure earth 
holds ; for the man who has never 
felt a tiny hand clasp his will al- 
ways lack something—he will be 
less human, less blessed than others. 
This is the noble, the honest, the 
only form of life that imparts real 
contentment and joy, that will 
make a deathbed glorious, and love 
see peace through its tears. It is 
so purely unselfish, so tenderly 
true; it satisfies the highest in- 
stincts, it stimulates men to the 
best deeds they are capable of. By 
studying how to live we best know 
how to die; and the finest life is 
that which ministers to others’ 
needs, and increases the joys of 
those dependent on us, whom we 
love, and who look to us for sup- 
port, solace, and light, even as the 
earth is revivified by the sun ; for 
feeling is life, the pulsation of de- 
licious sympathy, the spring in a 
desert, the manna from the skies. 
The ‘gay husband’ is perhaps 
the worst of his class, being gene- 
rally more objectionable and even 
irreclaimable as an individual than 
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the merry old bachelor. We take 
the latter at his own valuation, 
neither more nor less. His vo- 
cabulary and sentiments are more 
extensive than his less favoured 
brethren. We admit his exemp- 
tion from all ties, bonds, hen- 
pecking, slavery. He is free as 
a bird of the air, and gregarious as 
the cattle on a thousand hills ; but 
the married man who still lives ex 
garcon, takes his latch-key, return- 
ing home in the small hours of the 
morning, telling his wife, if he is 
sufficiently clear in his utterance 
to be intelligible, that he dined at 
his club— jolly set of fellows, end- 
ing with lansquenet’—when in re- 
ality he only entered his club to 
leave a message, being engaged 
elsewhere, is one of those detest- 
able hypocrites and impostors to 
be ousted out of society by every 
honest man. His wife, if sensi- 
tive, invariably dies of systematic 
neglect ; but Griseldas are not un- 
common in this nineteenth century 
of cynicism and license, and it takes 
a good deal to kill a really tough 
Griselda ; so she will meet him in 
tears on the,staircase about three 
o'clock. Jeremiads are her one 
refuge of strength ; and as he flings 
his nice patent-leather boots over 
the banisters, or dashes his opera- 
hat on to the supper-tray outside 
the dining-room door, or mangles 
his limp white tie in disgust at the 
curt farewell he received a few 
houses lower down thestreet, telling 
his wife to light the gas and bring 
him a b. ands., it is evident he is 
in no mood for wifely consolation. 

This is the man who spends all 
his money on himself and his own 
pleasures ; and who thinks it clever 
to ‘let in’ the coal- merchant, 
butcher, or baker, whenever an op- 
portunity presents itself of shirking 
payment ; but to do those honest 
worthies justice, they seldom rely 
on the tender mercies of the ‘ gay’ 
husband. 
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His wife’s hair whitens prema- 
turely, crow’s-feet steal around 
her eyes; she leads a dwindling 
terrible life on the variable baro- 
meter of domestic weather; set 
fair changes to storms more often 
than is healthy. She stoops like 
an old woman before she is forty ; 
and if she has the misfortune to 
survive that period, we sincerely 
pity her. Friends, and particularly 
relations who have nothing to gain 
by her death, tell her she ought to 
remonstrate with the irretrievable 
sinner. So too ought the chained 
prisoners with their jailers en route 
to Siberia. Perhaps they do, but 
with no practical result for their 
benefit—rather the reverse some- 
times. ‘You should see my hus- 
band,’ one of these hard-voiced re- 
lations is fond of saying. ‘I’m none 
of your quiet submissive women. 
I know my value. I speak my 
mind; and he’d as soon see the 
Old Serpent behind him as be late 
for dinner. I stand no nonsense.’ 
Griselda, weeping, explains that 
when a man puts his fingers to his 
ears and bangs the door—‘ Then 
bang it louder, my dear,’ the wo- 
man of spirit suggests; ‘and if he 
takes up a chair, you charge with 
the table.’ 

But is any one assailable who 
is heartless, vain, and cruel? and 
unless his own personal, social, 
and commercial interests, in which 
she must participate, are struck at 
and destroyed, how is he to be 
made to feel anything? The heart- 
less have safe immunity from all 
the ills under the sun; only it 
seems a strange caprice of destiny 
to couple them with gentle natures, 
to whom harsh words are mutila- 
tions that scar the soul for ever, 
and neglect a wound that kills the 
brightest faculties and talents with 
its unseen poison. 

The ‘ patient husband’ represents 
one of a very numerous class. He 
is generally a ‘gelatinous’ being, 
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whose disguised selfishness makes 
him an unsolved problem—a man 
destitute of wit, energy, or enthu- 
siasm. But then, on the other 
hand, if weak and nebulous—soft 
as a cloud in sentimentalism, and 
harder than nails when an appeal 
is made to his sympathy or aid— 
he would scorn to gain success 
through vice or treachery. His 
acts are selfish through his indif- 
ference, but his motives are with- 
out purpose or outline. Why he 
does such a thing he never could 
understand. He loves to rumin- 
ate, like the mindless cattle, to 
which all in Nature seems calm, 
verdant, and agreeable. He knows 
he resigns himself to the marital 
fetters, as saving himself any extra 
trouble or vexation. If one must 
reign, then let struggles and diffi- 
culties be met by the individual he 
has married. He has no desire to 
appropriate any share of conjugal 
glory if attended with toil or 
worries ; and he is too apathetic 
to seek for fresh beauties in the 
rippling locks, sparkling smiles, or 
sweet graces of her he has wedded, 
who can convert life into either an 
Eden-like bower or a howling wil- 
derness. He worries the servants 
by his ubiquity and incomprehen- 
sible orders. He believes his 
menials guilty of every petty tur- 
pitude, and himself a victim to so- 
cial obligations. He will descend 
timidly in dead of night to inspect 
the coal-cellar bolt, accompanied 
by an honest watch-dog with 
powerful fangs ; and will return to 
see the back gate or hall-door is 
closed, and no robber eating bread- 
and-cheese in the dining-room, 
when the servants conscientiously 
believed ‘ master was at church.’ 
He is mild and purposeless, and 
resembles a human candle, that 
emits no light on the background 
of a picture that will never be fin- 
ished ; for Patience onamonument, 
smiling alike on joy and grief, may 
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possess serene Christian virtues, 
and yet accomplish nothing. He 
seems a living proof of the fatality 
of all toil; the fierce hatreds and 
loves of great poets, all so full of 
anguish and woe, only seem to 
prove, when we glance at him, the 
uselessness of all poetic flame, the 
absurdity of all intense human feel- 
ing ; he is a type of the mildness 
no agony can ruffle, the patience 
no disappointments can sour, the 
indifference that rises above all 
life’s petty ills. He is invariably 
trying to kill time. He married 
principally because a wife is more 
to be depended on, in some things, 
than an honest ignorant house- 
keeper; and a companion is not 
objectionable when the snow lies 
on the ground, and box-edging 
making long walks out of the 
question. He takes in almost every 
paper worth reading, and is an ex- 
cellent customer to the butcher ; 
for dinner is always something to 
welcome ; and the ‘patient’ hus- 
band is as fond of comfort as a 
Frenchman of soup. 

A patient husband is seldom 
congenial to a woman’s tastes ; for 
women despise unsuccessful men 
who cannot add to feminine glorifi- 
cation. But to upbraid the gela- 
tinous is worse than useless. An 
intelligent woman of the world 
invariably leaves poor Patience 
to his own resources—harmless 
enough, we believe—fills the house 
with her friends, and amuses her- 
self as she chooses; she detests 
quietness as much as a Quaker a 
parrot, and is, of course, perfectly 
indifferent to the remonstrances 
of the pale shadow she calls by 
courtesy husband. 

A mindless nonentity will sink 
into a replica of the shadow, and 
often as not die of hypochondriasis 
or nervous disorders. The patient 
husband, being invariably lazy, 
looks upon all forms of ambition as 
vanity, or worse ; the small or large 
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patrimony he inherited from his 
father, which he carefully invested 
in the ‘ three per cents,’ represents 
all the necessaries of life, and sup- 
plies the means of gratifying his 
not inordinate wants and desires. 
He may devote himself to a bicycle 
if not addicted to corpulency, or 
to an organ if not unmusical, and 
instruct his children in the mys- 
teries of managing the former ; or 
he may have a craze for fattening 
poultry, pigs, rearing stock, carting 
hay, or working in his garden and 
conservatory ; it all depends on 
the locality where he resides and 
the influence of his neighbours’ 
ideas, tastes, and inclinations on 
lis mind. But he is perfectly 
harmless; his quietism has never 
been ruffled by despair, anguish, 
or regret; he certainly hates a 
very hard frost, like a fishmonger ; 
and he once lost a law-suit, nobly 
suppressing a mild oath when in- 
formed of his failure. His life 


also nearly evaded him by his fall- 
ing into a new lead cistern one 
breezy morning in ‘ chill October ; 
but he was rescued by the sweep, 
whom he rewarded with the mag- 


nificent gift of half-a-crown. Dogs 
-emphatically hate him, so much 
so that he was bitten in the calf of 
the left leg when en route to the 
bath-room by his wife’s favourite 
spaniel, and, believing the animal 
in a rabid state, had it poisoned in 
the stable, remaining himself four 
hours in a hot-water bath as an 
experiment and an antidote to 
hydrophobia. These are the only 
tragedies he can record ; and even 
these are not without an element 
of the comic. He believes to 
this day in the success of his ‘ hot- 
water cure,’ and even sent a letter 
to the Zimes on the subject. This 
epistle never saw daylight, his 
scrupulousattention to punctuation 
and politeness being thrown away 
on the stern editorial heart. He 
was probably set down as a harm- 
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less lunatic, with a smattering of 
science. 

The ‘henpecked husband,’ who 
sits by his own chimney corner 
like a trembling mongrel that has 
apparently no right to be there— 
expecting either a blow from the 
rolling-pin, a charge from a clothes- 
horse, or a torrent of abuse from 
a tongue more eloquent in invec- 
tive than is agreeable—deserves 
the sincerest commiseration. He 
generally belongs to the poorer 
class. Ladies do not, as a rule, 
attack their husbands with wea- 
pons pertaining to the kitchen; 
and a husband henpecked in a 
genteel manner, if his mortification 
and sufferings are more acute, 
manages to escape at least to 
another room. But the small 
tradesman, the mechanic, artisan 
or carpenter, limited to one par- 
lour and bedroom, and only a pub- 
lic-house (he tries to avoid it as 
dangerous in allurements which 
will lead perhaps toa quarrel, from 
the results of which he may have 
to swing on the gallows) open to 
him as a refuge or abode of peace, 
tired after a long day’s work, 
wearied to death with the squalling 
nncleanly children, is a martyr to 
marriage, a victim of circumstances, 
the sport of a virago. She will in- 
variably spoil his meals, temper, 
and night’s repose; and if the long- 
tortured man at last rebels and be- 
comes dangerous, the consequences 
are often serious ; for the accumu- 
lated misery of years may culmin- 
ate in a fatal blow, and he will be 
either dismissed from the world a 
criminal to suffer fourteen years’ 
hard labour—his counsel vainly 
explained he was an affectionate 
father—or receive the nightcap 
and the rope from the hangman’s 
hands. 

The ‘grumbling husband,’ an 
individual who, of all his frater- 
nity, has generally the least cause 
for complaint, is one of those ad- 








vanced pessimists who renders ex- 
istence as obnoxious as it is possi- 
ble to make it to those who have 
the misfortune to share his earthly 
pilgrimage. It may be an affliction 
at the best of times, but the grum- 
bler makes it ten times worse. He 
will begin the day by abusing his 
breakfast ; and a man who scowls 
over his coffee, eggs, and the daily 
paper may be pronounced as not 
likely to improve in temper as the 
hours advance. The influence of 
a grumbling woman is particularly 
depressing ; but that of a man a 
chronic grumbler is worse. We 
may expect to find some capricious 
brightness or ephemeral exaltation 
at times surmount her narrow- 
minded morbid complaints, for 
women’s moods constantly vary ; 
but with a man all this is different. 
There is more of the ‘granite’ in 
his composition. His intuitions 
are duller, and his sympathies less 
active. He will take a positive 
pleasure in nursing his gloom. It 
may proceed from physical or men- 
tal causes, incessant disappoint- 
ments or poor digestion; but the 
grumbling husband is in American 
parlance ‘a caution’—the most 
hopeless selfish specimen of man- 
kind we can meet, disqualified for 
society, unfit for home, a dead 
weight on every one’s spirits. Who 
can combat his prejudices, or move 
his spiritless misanthropy? He 
takes a delight in seeing others as 
depressed as himself. You are 
enthusiastic over music, painting, 
poetry, literature, or any of the 
arts that remove the cold prosaism 
of matter-of-fact reality, he will en- 
deavour to destroy the fervour and 
happiness you have experienced in 
the company of the fabled Muses— 
and why? Because the dull leaden 
matter that forms his brain can- 
not soar to those high pinnacles 
of imagination and fancy; and he 
will envy another’s capacity for ap- 
preciating the works which repre- 
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sent nothing or less than nothing 
to him. All grumblers, if nonenti- 
ties, are, as a rule, essentially prac- 
tical; they love their creature 
comforts as dearly as they love 
themselves ; their predominant ma- 
terialism makes them resent the 
slightest flaw in the management 
of the household as an injury to 
themselves; and woe betide the 
woman the grumbling husband has 
made his miserable spouse if the 
peas are hard for his Sunday’s din- 
ner, or the potatoes waxy when he 
prefers a floury vegetable! What 
antidote can be offered to resist 
the effects of these intolerable 
croakers? None. It is in the 
very blood and bones of the ani- 
mal, irradicable as blight. 

Then we have the husband who 
is treated as a mere nobody in his 
own house, whose comfort is stu- 
died last, and whose self-respect 
and dignity have faded into timid 
uneasiness and general depression 
from the loss of many conjugal 
battles, in which victory remained 
with the wife. His friends pity him 
as a nervous hypochondriac with 
a weak brain ; but they little know 
the slow processes of mental suffer- 
ing that have unhinged his system, 
disordered his liver, and made life 
a terror and acurse. He was ori- 
ginally a tender-hearted being, too 
soft and impressionable for a world 
in which the weakest must go to 
the wall. He longed for a life of 
caresses, gentleness, and love; but 
Fate, centred in the commanding 
form ofa stern and glacial helpmate, 
has overpowered all moral resist- 
ance. Too weak for fierce or prac- 
tical resentment, too kind to wound 
the sacred emblem of his martyr- 
dom, who bears his name and has 
a peremptory knack of startling 
him into submission, he has gra- 
dually sunk through prolonged and 
pitiable stages of torment into an 
abject slave, thankful to escape 
hectoring onslaughts, and to be 
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occasionally allowed to smoke in 
the underground breakfast-parlour. 
What words of pity or of kindness 
ever emanate from the stern dis- 
ciplinarian of the hearth, who 
crushes or disregards every one’s 
wishes around her by stony deter- 
mination and pitiless assertion of 
power? And how much is it in the 
power of a wife to play the tyrant 
in every form! Husband, children, 
servants—all are at her mercy. 
Who shall make her restrain the 
limits of the abusive tongue which 
has converted a weak, if well-mean- 
ing, man into a mere nobody? 
Domestic tyranny is of all kinds 
the most terrible and insatiable ; 
and when a man accepts the infe- 
rior position in a household, and 
approaches his wife, that source of 
all his joys and sorrows, with terror, 
and from protector and master be- 
comes an insignificant drudge and 
cipher, we invariably find the gross- 
est form of tyranny exists, and fre- 
quently maltreatment is visited on 
the weaker members of the family. 
A conviction of absolute power will 
turn the heads of kings; and an 
autocratic mistress of a house is 
not the ideal queen of a home, the 
gracious mother seeking the con- 
fidence and love of her children, 
and looking to her husband for 
support and comfort, but a social 
tyrant. 

_ Very few women are qualified 
either by nature or training to play 
the part ofa judicious domestic Pro- 
vidence, unrestrained by any other 
influence; and the abdication of 
the husband is generally attended 
by humiliation and suffering to the 
rest; for without a balance of power 
we may expect abuses to steal in, 
whether States or families are vic- 
timised by an unfortunate adjust- 
ment of circumstances. For it is 
men on whom the sterner and 
more serious responsibilities of ex- 
istence fall. Men who bear the 
burden and heat of the day, hus- 
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bands and brothers who give their 
lives for their country, and die by 
thousands of every lingering torture 
under a foreign sky, they must act 
often under heavy mental pressure 
and distress; while women, who 
are generally led by any other bias 
save their judgment or intellect, 
may indulge in hysterical views of 
everything at their ease and at 
home. Marriage protects women, 
who, in return, are expected to 
embellish life, soften its trials, and 
with womanly graces, smiles, and 
kindness avert the threatening 
clouds of adversity from bursting 
in unchecked violence on the family 
circle. It is a fine field of enthu- 
siasm, action, and enterprise in 
which women may enlist, and the 
more highly-toned their moral 
ethics the better; they may form 
character, direct aims, soothe de- 
spair, and, by their delicate tact, 
instincts, and perception, assist in 
mitigating much cruel suffering and 
disappointment. Women should 
represent beauty of some kind or 
another. There is nothing a man 
so much detests as a masculine 
woman ; she expects to share his 
equality, while at the same time 
refusing to accept his claims and 
responsibilities. 

Therefore all hail to married 
men! They have tried that ‘ Chris- 
tian comfort called a wife ; they 
are the mainstay of England’s 
greatness and prosperity, pay 
heavy rates and taxes, and support 
religion and the State; and if an 
occasional hypocrite, some in- 
famous black sheep, enter the 
flock, and by his flagrant betrayal 
of honour makes them a mark for 
the godless satirist, let them rest 
assured that the conscious recti- 
tude of their pure lives and actions, 
their calmlydisciplined consciences, 
and their long apprenticeship to 
disillusions, trials, and self-denial 
will surely bring peace at last; the 
glorious law of compensation will 
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not fail to reward them after their 
deserts. 

After all marriage is, when per- 
fect unity reigns, for both sexes the 
only true and perfect form of human 
happiness, making this earth the 
reality of heaven. Constancy, ten- 
derness, and devotion should be 
the white-winged angels guarding 
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its interests, the first symphony of 
religion opened with a hymeneal 
hymn, and voices of angels in 
chorus. Adam and Eve found 
their paradise in Eden, accepting 
marriage as a sacred embodiment. 
of joy, sanctified by God’s will, 
and attended by His blessing and 
approval. 





IN THE CRYPT. 


In the crypt of the great cathedral, where London’s central roar 
Sounds like an angry floodtide crashed on a shingly shore ; 

Where the organ’s thunder-music, rolling low and grand o’erhead; 
Like the dirge of a mourning nation, wails for her mighty dead ;— 


In the crypt of the great cathedral, soldier and sailor lie, 


To wait till the trump of the Judgment-day thrills o’er earth and sky ; 
And sharing that stately sleep of theirs, the chiefs of the world of art, 
The leaders of her bloodless wars, rest together, yet apart. 


Now well that Nelson’s honoured dust lies ’neath the massive stone, 
Where, with no blazonry bedecked, he holds his state alone ; 

Fit comrade for great Wellington, the ponderous funeral car, 

Made from the guns he won for us, proud trophies of his war. 


But, O, it is not meet or well, around our hero’s sleep, 

That mouldering velvet, tarnished gilts, and faded gauds to keep; 
Gear all unlike our Iron Duke, who, simple, true, and stern, 

Had been the first in calm disdain from such display to turn. 


In the crypt of the great cathedral leave our heroes side by side, 

With no symbols, poor and perishing, of earthly pomp and pride ; 

Steel, marble, stone, and iron are fittest round their tomb, 

Who, through blood and fire and toil and storm, won for their dust 
such home. S. K. PHILLIPS. 
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By B. H, BUXTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ JENNIE OF ‘‘ THE PRINCE'S,” ‘NELL—ON AND OFF THE STAGE,’ ETC. 


—_———— 


Part the Second. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOMELESS. 


‘A cry that went up single, echoless : 

My God, I am forsaken!’ 

What had become of Clare? 

It is time that this haunting 
question, which puzzled and per- 
plexed poor Harold Steele, leaving 
him no rest or peace, should at 
length be fully answered for the 
reader’s benefit. 

Chill without and chill within 
was that ill-fated gusty October day 
on which Lord Verstrume paid his 
last and memorable visit to Hyde 
Park-place. 

From the time of his lordship’s 
first introduction to Mrs. Steele’s 
domestic circle, that lady conceived 
and entertained ambitious hopes 
‘for her dear Cecilia’s ultimate pro- 


motion in the social scale, by dint. 


of her marriage with the noble lord 
with whom ‘the child’ had become 
acquainted on the occasion of her 
début at a subscription-ball at 
Willis’s Rooms. The raison d’étre 
for the ball was a charity. The 
tickets were sold at the uniform 
price of a guinea, and were to be 
obtained from lady patronesses 
only. 

This was supposed to insure the 
elevated social status of the pur- 
chasers. Mrs. Steele volunteered 
to become responsible for the sale 
of twenty-four tickets, and was con- 
sequently requested to have her 
name printed among the list of 
patronesses. 

VOL. XXVI. 


Lord Verstrume applied to her 
for six tickets. He drove to Hyde 
Park-place in his elegantly-ap- 
pointed brougham, and made the 
application in person. 

Mrs. Steele received her dis- 
tinguished visitor with flattering 
empressement, and hastily sum- 
moned her dear Cecilia, whom she 
‘longed to present to his lordship.’ 

His lordship was more than 
gracious ; he bowed and paid ful- 
some compliments, with what Mrs. 
Steele deemed a true courtier’s 
powers of fascination. 

Poor lady! Whatcould she know 
of courts or courtiers ? 

Being told that Miss Steele was 
about to make her début in the 
world of fashion, on the occasion 
of the ball for which he had just 
purchased tickets, Lord Verstrume 
immediately requested that radiant 
young lady to reserve two dances 
for him. She consented with very 
evident delight; and Mrs. Steele 
from this moment began to indulge 
in glorious visions, in which her 
Cissy figured conspicuously as my 
lady. 

Lord Verstrume was old, and he 
was ugly—a leering satyr, as Mau- 
rice had said; but he was a lord, 
a bachelor, and rich. 

What fault can be found with a 
man who possesses a title and 
thirty thousand a year? He had 
heard something relative to this 
household in Hyde Park-place 
which made him desire to ingra- 
tiate himself there. He was a 
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cunning old man, and a cautious 
one, and felt his way to the end 
he had in view with considerable 
skill. 

‘The fame of your daughter’s 
charms has been trumpeted abroad, 
my dear madam,’ he said, with 
what he intended as an apprecia- 
tive smile; ‘ but I thought I had 
heard of fwo young ladies. Will 
you not allow me, like Paris of old, 
to see the “Aree Graces together?’ 
He bowed to his delighted hostess, 
who fully appreciated his gallantry, 
and thought him the most charm- 
ing, the most polished of men—and 
lords. 

‘But Amy is only a baby,’ she 
cried deprecatingly ; ‘she is stiil in 
the schoolroom, at work with her 
governess.’ 

‘I love babies,’ replied his lord- 
ship, smiling sweetly; ‘but sup- 
pose I must not interfere with les- 
sons. Still 1 am most anxious to 
make the acquaintance of every 
member of your family, my dear 
Mrs. Steele; and as I presume 
there is a gathering of the clan at 
luncheon-time, I feel almost tempt- 
ed to make so bold as to crave 
permission to remain, a privileged 
guest at your hospitable board.’ 

How. charming he was! What 
affability, what condescension ! In- 
viting himself to luncheon too, a 
request Mrs. Steele could really 
never have summoned sufficient 
courage to prefer to a stranger— to 
a lord! 

He did remain toluncheon. He 
saw and kissed ‘sweet Amy.’ He 
said she was the baby rosebud 
blushing on the parent-stem. And 
he glanced at the tall handsome 
girl who accompanied Amy, and 
to whom he was not presented. 
Taking his cue from his hostess, he 
apparently ignored the governess, 
silent beautiful Clare. But he 
heartily congratulated himself on 
the success of his errand. The 
game was well worth the candle. 
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Before he took any active part in it, 
however, he must become alittle bet- 
ter acquainted with the cards held 
by his probable opponents, Cecilia 
and her mother, and by his wholly 
unconscious partner, the modest 
unresponsive young governess. 

Encouraged by the beaming 
smiles of Cecilia, and fortified by 
several glasses of Mr. Steele’s ex- 
cellent old port, his lordship sud- 
denly resolved on leading a trump- 
card. 

‘I am going to ask you a favour, 
my dear Mrs. Steele,’ he said. 
‘Let me have the privilege of pre- 
senting a couple of ball-tickets to 
my sweet little Amy and Miss ? 
Then we shall be quite a happy 
family-party.’ 

‘ Tickets for our ball to a child 
and her nursery-governess? Cer- 
tainly not, my dear lord—most cer- 
tainly not. Amy is far too young, 
of course, and—and, in fact, it is 
quite out of the question.’ 

This with indignation. 

‘Do not let us look upon the 
réunion as a ball, my dear madam,’ 
pleaded his lordship. Resistance 
always goaded him on to persevere 
in any course he had adopted. 
‘Let us rather regard it as a work 
of kindness and Christian charity 
only. No one can be too young 
or too—humble’ (this was under- 
stood as intended for Clare) ‘to aid 
in so noble an enterprise.’ 

But Mrs. Steele was obdurate ; 
and Lord Verstrume felt he had 
forced the trumps too soon. No 
matter how promising his hand, 
he must play his cards more warily 
in future, and reserve his strength. 

Such a glorious ‘odd trick’ as 
this charming young governess was 
well worth waiting for. He could 
afford to watch and bide his time. 
To facilitate matters, he com- 
menced to pay the most assiduous 
court to happy Cecilia. Thus he 





secured a constant welcome for 
himself in Hyde Park-place, and 
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he determined to ignore the occa- 
sional appearance of Clare as 
rudely as Mrs. Steele herself could 
desire. 

This in the house. 

But out of it, he soon contrived 
to arrange surreptitious meetings 
with the young ‘nursery-governess’ 
and her charge. He discovered 
the hour and the direction of their 
matutinal walks, and either way- 
laid or followed them, with the 
very unsatisfactory results so ela- 
borately described by Mrs. Steele 
to Maurice in a previous chapter. 

At last that terrible hour ar- 
rived when his lordship, carried 
away by his infatuation, maddened 
by baffled passion, became utterly 
reckless of consequences, and 
stealthily entered the little room 
on the landing, where he knew 
Clare was wont to pass her time, 
working for her exacting mistress. 

He had vainly entreated for ‘just 
one kiss’ during many weeks past. 
He had offered the young girl 
money. He had sought to bribe 
her with the promise of unlimited 
bank-notes, of splendid jewelry, 
and very fine clothes. She had 
steadily and persistently repulsed 
him, and of late had even ceased 
to appear in Kensington Gardens, 
intent on those matutinal walks 
which gave Lord Verstrume his 
only conversational opportunities. 

But his lordship was not apt to 
be foiled in any enterprise on 
which he had set his Aeart (?). 

What she would not give, he 
must contrive to take. 


So he surprised her as she sat 


alone at her work. And when 
she started up, amazed and indig- 
nant at this intrusion, he clasped 
her in his arms, and strove to kiss 
her lips. 

Outraged and terrified, poor 
Clare rushed to the door and cried 
for help. : 

Mrs. Steele has already explain- 
ed the result of the girl’s appeal, 
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and the bitter expressions of that 
lady’s virtuous indignation need 
not be recapitulated here. 

Suffice it to say that Clare, in- 
stead of help and sympathy, re- 
ceived only harshest condemna- 
tion. She was told that the hate- 
ful attentions of Lord Verstrume, 
which had of late amounted to 
systematic persecution, were the 
consequences of her own brazen 
effrontery ; and she heard, with 
mingled horror and dismay, that 
she herself was entirely to blame 
for what she was pleased to call 
the insu/t put upon her this day. 

Mrs. Steele wound up her tirade 
of abuse by telling Clare that she 
could no longer be considered a 
fit associate for such delicately- 
nurtured and highly-refined ladies 
as the Misses Steele, but that an 
effort should be made to get her 
into a religious HOME. There, 
under the constant supervision 
and with the guidance of holy 
sisters, it was probable she might 
soon realise the enormity of her 
offences, and be brought into a 
proper state of repentance for her 
sin, 

‘ You mean a penitentiary?’ cried 
Clare, her beautiful eyes flashing, 
her lips and her clenched hands 
trembling, in a very agony of pas- 
sionate revolt. 

‘You may call the Christian 
home, which I most considerately 
suggest to you, by any name you 
please, Miss Redmond. Your in- 
solence does not alter the kind- 
ness of my intention.’ 

Thus, with the frigid serenity of 
conscious rectitude, spoke Mrs. 
Steele. 

Red wrath and shrill remons- 
trance never became her, indeed 
she was apt to appear ridiculous 
when angry. But to-day she was 
moved beyond her wont, and she 
turned pale. Her speech was not 
turbulent, but measured and in- 
cisive. 
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Clare listened with bated breath 
and a failing heart. Never had 
she known Mrs. Steele so impres- 
sive. She actually began to doubt 
her own innocence, seeing this 
stern white woman so thoroughly 
persuaded of her guilt. 

Viewing the ‘situation’ from a 
dramatic standpoint, it certainly 
was a pity that Mrs. Steele marred 
the success of her dignified ‘ entry’ 
by a lapse into the old familiar 
nagging tone. She could not re- 
sist another cutting allusion to the 
sinful levity which /ured Lord Ver- 
strume into publicly compromising 
Clare and himself before the a- 
mazed eyes of the virtuous parent 
of those poor innocent darlings 
Cecilia and Amalia. 

It was after this parting thrust 
that Clare (according to Mrs. 
Steele’s account) became insolent, 
and received notice to quit at the 
end of a week. 

Having thus brought matters to 
the climax she had striven for ever 
since her dear Harold’s departure, 
Mrs, Steele and her eldest daugh- 
ter went off to a dinner-party. 

Miss Cecilia naturally felt much 
aggrieved. Her rising hopes of 
personal aggrandisement had just 
received a very rude check; but 
it was some consolation to remem- 
ber that all the blame rested on 
the shoulders of that wicked for- 
ward Clare. And further comfort 
was to be had in the certainty of the 
iniquitous governess’s speedy dis- 
missal from Hyde Park-place. 

All the fault was on Clare’s side, 
of course. His lordship had only 
proved weak and thoughtless, as 
all men are apt to be when unduly 
tempted by—desizning women. 

Mr. Steele, who, as usual, was 
completely ignorant of any domes- 
tic disturbance, took his pet Amy 
off to the theatre, as he had pre- 
viously volunteered to do, and 
thus Clare’s only chance of redress 
was lost to her. 
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She had already made up her 
mind to put her case calmly and 
truthfully to Harold’s father, and 
only remembered when Amy came 
up to bid her a hurried good-night 
that she would be left quite alone 
this evening. 

Alone with her grief and the 
crushing sense of her bitter humili- 
ation. 

*O Harold, my darling, my dar- 
ling, my own true love, if you 
could only know, if you could see, 
how wretched, how helpless, how 
miserable I am!’ sobbed the poor 
girl, as she flung herself on the bed 
in her little room, and found some 
relief for her intolerable suffering 
in a flood of passionate tears. ‘O 
Harold, why don’t you come home? 
Why are you not here to save and 
deliver me ?’ 

Idle questions, vain imaginings. 
Harold was over a thousand miles 
away, sailing on the Pacific. Spring 
sunshine overhead, spring sunshine 
in his heart, as he thought of the 
time coming nearer and nearer 
when he should meet his true love 
again. 

Little recked he that chill au- 
tumn winds were blowing about 
the parental home in London, and 
that his unhappy love was crying 
to him for help and comfort in the 
bitter hour of her utter desolation. 

Mrs. Steele had been very care- 
ful to conceal the sailor’s where- 
abouts, his prospects, his future 
destination, and imminent return 
from Clare. Indeed she had shown 
a jealous persistency in her re- 
ticence as to her son’s affairs, 
which was worthy of a better 
cause. 

He, for his part, had faithfully 
kept the promise so reluctantly 
made. He had never written a 
letter to Clare; but had consoled 
himself for this hardship by inter- 
spersing his epistles to his mother 
with exhaustive messages to his 
betrothed. 
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Needless to state that not one 
of those words of love and en- 
couragement were ever repeated 
to her, for whom they were all in- 
tended. But with a refinement of 
cruelty of which only women seem 
capable, his ‘ complete silence’ on 
the subject of Clare was frequently 
commented on by Mrs. Steele and 
her amiable daughter in the gover- 
ness's presence. 

‘It does seem extraordinary that 
he has so entirely forgotten her,’ 
said Mrs. Steele; and Cecilia re- 
plied, ‘His /ove was only boyish 
folly from first to last, of course.’ 

Clare heard and heeded every 
one ofthose treacherous comments; 
but the memory of her lover’s last 
embrace, the sight of the ring he 
had then given her, had never 
failed to reassure her as yet. 

‘To-night, however, when the 
misery of her existence in the 
house of Harold’s parents had 
come to a climax, all the hard 
things she had heard recurred to 
her, and she herself began to be- 
lieve what others had so persist- 
ently endeavoured to teach her. 

Her lover must have forgotten 
her. If that were not the case she 
surely should not suffer as she was 
suffering now. When she had 
come to this distressing conclusion 
she passionately pressed her lips 
upon that ring, his parting gift, 
and wondered if it were true that 
men were never faithful to their 
vows, and that only to women it is 
given to love for ever. 

Ah, surely, surely Harold was 
an exception to that condemning 
rule of fickleness! He had been, 
he still was, loyal and true. If 
only she might look into his loving 
eyes once more, and hear the wel- 
come tones of his encouraging 
voice! Then all her doubts and 
fears would vanish as mists before 
the clear light of the rising sun. 

‘Ah, Harold, Harold ! 

She cried his name aloud again, 
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as though he must hear her appeal 
at last. And then she became 
more tranquil, and began to rea- 
son. 

He had been away so long now, 
his return surely could not be very 
far off. Any day might bring him 
back—to-night, to-morrow. He 
had said, with his happy laugh, ‘ I 
shall turn up one fine morning 
when you least expect me.’ 

Should she summon her courage 
to her aid and endeavour to en- 
dure with patience a little longer— 
until he really came home to her— 
at last ? 

But suddenly the threat of the 
penitentiary sounded in her ears 
with deafening iteration, and she 
remembered, with a rousing start, 
that she had received notice to quit 
at the end of a week. She was to 
be turned out—to be sent forth 
into the wilderness of this great 
mysterious London, the wicked- 
ness of which formed the staple of 
conversation above stairs and be- 
low—she was to seek a new mode 
of existence for herself, and the 
door of Harold's home would be 
closed to her for ever. 

That was the gruesome aspect of 
affairs as regarded the future; but 
worse even than that were the pre- 
sent anxieties pressing upon her— 
fear of Mrs. Steele and the threat- 
ened penitentiary, horror and 
loathing of further attentions from 
that odious Lord Verstrume—O, 
it was hard, too hard, to be borne! 

She sprang to her feet to escape 
from her maddening thoughts in 
hurried movement, and she paced 
restlessly to and fro. Suddenly a 
mode of escape occurred to her, 
the only way possible out of all 
the difficulties surrounding and 
threatening her. She must run 
away—run away and hide herself 
so effectually that neither Mrs. 
Steele nor his lordship could ever 
find her again. 

Sooner or later she would have 
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to face the world. It was surely 
wiser and better to do so now, 
while she had power to act after 
her own free-will, than to await the 
hour when it should suit her hard- 
hearted mistress to bid her go / 

Clare has a will of her own, and, 
having made a resolution, feels 
herself thoroughly able to carry it 
out at all hazards. There must be 
an end to regret and further hesi- 
tation at once. Half the difficul- 
ties of life shrink away from a fear- 
less and resolute encounter. That 
was one of the ‘golden maxims’ 
impressed upon her by the kind 
eccentric old tutor who had lodged 
in her father’s house, and had 
taught her, as well as Harold, so 
kindly, so patiently, so well. 

If he were alive she could go 
straight to him now and ask for 
shelter, help, comfort, and advice ; 
but he is dead, alas, and she had 
not even been allowed to go and 
nurse him in his mortal sickness, 
as he had begged her to do. Mrs. 
Steele had harshly refused her 
petition for one week’s absence,— 
another grievance against Mrs. 
Steele, the sudden remembrance 
of which fires Clare’s blood. 

She starts to herfeet, and resolves 
to pack up at once. 

In the course of years she has 
managed to change the bare attic 
set apart for her use into a dainty 
bower. She has netted curtains 
for the bed and the window, and 
has looped them up with knots of 
pretty ribbon. She has skilfully 
concealed the sharp outline of 
deal table, chairs, and chest of 
drawers by covers of patch- or 
crewel-work. She has repapered 
the ugly walls with ‘supplements’ 
and other illustrations, many of 
them coloured by herself. Amy, 
who is really still a child, and not 
a badly-disposed one, has contri- 
buted all sorts of pictures and 
‘pretties’ for decorative purposes, 
and has frequently elected to assist 
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Clare in the arrangement of her 
little room. As Clare looks around 
it now she remembers Amy’s occa- 
sional attentions gratefully. There 
has been so little else than hard- 
ship in her life at Hyde Park-place 
that every glimpse of pleasantness 
has made a lasting impression ; 
therefore she takes Amy’s photo- 
graph down from the wall. ‘That 
shall go with me,’ she decides. 

She possesses a small leather 
travelling-bag, a parting gift of the 
old schoolmaster’s. That will hold 
all that it is necessary for her to take 
away, all that she has the right to 
consider her own. First of all, 
her books. The collection is a 
small and a very odd one. Long- 
fellow’s Poems, Queechy, Emer- 
son’s Representative Men, a Latin 
grammar, Mangnall’s Questions, a 
Church Service, and a spelling dic- 
tionary. These are carefully be- 
stowed in the bag; then follow 
her linen, designs and materials 
for work, a small tin paint-box and 
a housewife—very precious this, 
for it was Harold’s first gift in the 
old Torchester days. His picture 
in its neat leather-case, and the 
purse containing all her savings, 
she carefully hides in the bosom of 
her plain black gown; and now— 
she is ready. 

The bag, though small, is heavy; 
but her heart is lighter already. 
She will bear the yoke of slavery 
no longer. She is all alone in the 
world, homeless, forsaken, but— 
free. 


CHAPTER II. 


ADRIFT. 


‘ Then black despair, 
The shadow ofa starless night, was thrown 
Over the world in which I moved alone.’ 
CLARE does not pause now. 
Her preparations are complete. 
She has knelt beside her bed for a 
moment, and has breathed a hur- 
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ried, but a fervent, prayer for help 
and guidance in the strange life of 
adventure on which she is about 
to embark. She prays that she 
may be forgiven if she is doing 
wrong. She prays that she may 
ever be true to her darling, and 
that they may meet again, if not in 
this world, then in the next. 

It is a childlike prayer, and is 
uttered in the spirit of a simple 
childlike faith. It has certainly 
fortified her who utters it ; and she 
moves to the door with firm un- 
hesitating steps. Her long dark 
waterproof completely envelops 
her figure, a close black bonnet 
and a thick veil cover her head 
and face. She pauses for a mo- 
ment on the landing. It is nine 
o’clock—the hour for the servants’ 
supper. They are not likely to be 
moving about at so important a 
moment. 

On the stairs she pauses again— 
shall she go out at the hall-door, 
or creep farther down and escape 
through the area ? 

No; she dares not pass the 
servants’ hall, they might hear her ; 
and question or delay at this mo- 
ment would utterly unfit her for 
the task she has set herself. 

So she glides swiftly and noise- 
lessly down the front stairs, crosses 
over the tessellated pavement of 
the hall, approaches the door, and 
finds, with a sigh of relief, that 
it is not bolted; but left on the 
latch ready for Mr. Steele’s key, 
when Amy and he return. 

Where will she be by that time? 

A moment later she is outside 
the door, standing upon the step 
in new perplexity. If she pulls the 
door to after her, the servants 
must hear, and will come up to 
see what has happened. This is 
a risk she dares not run; so she 
chooses the lesser of two evils, 
and makes her escape while she 
can, leaving the house to take care 
of itself, with its door ajar. 
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She runs down the steps, and 
hurries along the pavement; in 
her excitement she cannons against 
the postman ; but he is too busy 
sorting letters, by the feeble gleam 
of his bull’s-eye, to heed her at all. 

‘ He will give the alarm when he 
knocks at our open door,’ she 
thinks, and redoubles her pace. 

That postman holds a letter in 
his hand at this moment, which 
announces Harold’s proximate re- 
turn. 

Jackson, Mrs. Steele’s confiden- 
tial maid, is coming up from her 
supper when the postman knocks 
at the open door. 

‘Mercy upon us! cries the 
abigail, with a start that almost 
upsets the tray she is carrying, the 
tray containing Miss Clare’s sup- 
per. 

Jackson had volunteered to take 
it up-stairs herself to-night, not 
from any desire to oblige the house- 
maid, whose duty it is to wait upon 
the governess, nor with a view to 
pleasing that young lady by the 
delicate attention ; but only to try 
and glean some information at 
head-quarters of the row-royal which 
had occurred this afternoon, and 
of which Jackson has as yet heard 
Miss Cecilia’s version only. 

‘ Rather dangerous leaving your 
door open on such a foggy night, 
miss,’ says the postman; ‘you'll 
find yourself carried off in the 
dark one of these times if you don’t 
mind.’ 

‘ Maybe I shouldn’t if the right 
man came to fetch me,’ says Jack- 
son promptly, as the busy man 
pursues his rat-tat rounds with 
a passing smile of appreciation. 
From the top of the kitchen-stairs 
Jackson argues the point of that 
open door with the servants below. 
Cook says she wonders if anythink 
is took out of the umbreller-stand ; 
and John the footman comes up, 
and is reassured by personal inves- 
tigation. 
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Jackson and the supper arrive 
without further adventure on the 
third-floor landing. ‘There is no 
response to the knock at the door 
of Miss Clare’s room. 

‘Suppose she’s in bed and 
asleep by this,’ the maid concludes, 
and feels very indignant at being 
balked of the gossip she had pro- 
mised herself ; but is soon consoled 
by a reflection which savours of 
the sourness of the proverbial fox’s 
grapes. ‘ Not that I'd even try to 
talk to that girl, thinks Jackson ; 
‘for I never can get on with her, 
she’s that stuck-up she makes one 
feel quite silent like. Just as though 
a nursery-governess was worth any 
more than a lady’s-maid; certainly 
not to judge by herclothes. Bah! 
—that poor sort of pride is dis- 
gusting. I’m not going to stand 
knocking at your door all night, 
miss. 1'l set your supper down, 
and if you don’t choose to eat it 
you may starve, for all I care.’ 

Jackson sets the tray down on 
the floor, and concludes that Miss 
Clare—Viss, indeed!—has most 
likely cried herself to sleep, for she 
is no doubt utterly crushed by the 
wrath she has provoked to-day. 
‘Now if she were more friendly- 
like, and would talk to me about 
the missis and her doings some- 
times, I should go straight into her 
room now, and tell her whose let- 
ter has just come; but as things 
are she'll just have to do without 
knowing anything from me about 
her young man. Her young man, 
indeed! Why, I might as well be 
setting my cap at Mr. Maurice— 
and a deal better I look in my new 
cap with the blue ribbons than 
ever she could with her hair all 
plain, and just put up in alump at 
the back of her neck.’ 


‘Have you seen anything of 
Miss Clare this evening, Jackson?” 
asks Mrs. Steele, while her maid is 
undressing her. 
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Jackson remarks the absence of 
asperity in her mistress’s tone as 
she asks the question, and sagely 
concludes that ‘a something’ in 
Master Harold’s letter has softened 
his ma’s feelings towards the gover- 
ness at the moment. 

‘I took up her supper myself, 
ma’am,’ says the maid, making 
much of a condescension which, in 
Mrs. Steele’s present mood, is 
likely to be appreciated ; ‘and I 
asked cook for a little something 
extra, because Miss Clare didn’t 
touch a morsel at tea-time; but I 
do believe she had gone to bed at 
nine o'clock, for she never answered 
when I knocked at her door; so I 
put the tray down without disturb- 
ing her.’ 

‘Just go up and see if she has 
taken it in now, Jackson. Though 
she. has behaved very badly—most 
ungratefully—I do not wish her to 
starve.’ 

The very excellent dinner of 
which Mrs. Steele had partaken 
this evening may have enlarged 
her sympathies to some extent; 
and the long affectionate epistle 
from her darling sailor-boy, who 
held the first place in her heart, 
had decidedly softened her mood. 

He was coming back—he would 
be at home in eight or ten weeks. 
Clare’s abrupt dismissal must be 
condoned, a compromise should be 
effected. If Harold came home 
unexpectedly, and found the girl 
had been turned out, he might be 
led into some rash act which no 
subsequent regret could undo. This 
risk must be avoided at all hazards; 
and therefore Clare should be 
talked to, severely admonished, re- 
minded of the insecurity of her 
position, and allowed to remain 
under certain restrictions, and with 
closer supervision. 

As Mrs. Steele comes to this 
eminently satisfactory decision, 
Jackson returns with hasty steps 
and a frightened air. 
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‘She is gone, ma’am !’ she cries, 
breathless. ‘ She has took her bon- 
net and cloak and her leather-bag ; 
her books is gone, and the room’s 
cleared out; and she’s eat no sup- 
per, and she’s gone!’ 

Mrs. Steele stares incredulously. 

‘Gone! Don’t talk nonsense, 
Jackson. Where should she go to? 
She has not a friend in the world.’ 

But when Jackson tells the story 
of the open hall-door, Mrs. Steele 
becomes alarmed. 

‘The girl is a thief, no doubt,’ 
she says, rushing at the most de- 
trimental inference; and mounts 
the steep stairs with amazing ala- 
crity. 

But the girl had taken nothing 
that was not her own; even the 
cast-off clothes which Cecilia had 
bestowed upon her from time to 
time were left in the drawers and 
on the pegs. Shehad worn the black 
gown and cloak bought out of her 
own salary, and had left no letter 
or trace of any kind to tell how she 
had gone, or where. 

Mrs. Steele’s impressions on that 
subject she very freely communi- 
cated to Maurice in their subse- 
quent interview; but to Harold, 
when he came home, she did not 
dare to say one derogatory word. 
His grief and rage alarmed and 
silenced her, and a breach was 
created between mother and son 
which even time seemed unlikely 
to bridge over. 


Clare, knowing little, and caring 
less, in what direction she turned 
her steps, so they but led her away 
from the park and the squares and 
the terraces familiar to her, pre- 
sently found herself in a large, 
crowded, and very noisy thorough- 
fare. She thought this must be 
the Edgware-road ; but she had 
never seen it at night, and scarce 
recognised its altered aspect. 

What a noise and roar and 
bustle! How rudely the people 
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jostle and push as they tramp 
along over the muddy pavement ! 

It is Saturday night—the night 
of the people far excellence; and 
the people themselves, happy in 
the fresh possession of the hardly- 
earned week’s wage, rejoice in the 
fact as much as do the vendors of 
miscellaneous goods, who are laud- 
ing their wares and inviting pur- 
chasers in every variety of words, 
tones, and manner. The hoarse 
croak of the itinerant apothecary, 
who recommends lozenges war- 
ranted to cure the most obstinate 
form of cough, catarrh, or bron- 
chitis, makes a bass second to the 
sbrill piping of the lad who solicits 
the purchase of popular songs, 
comic and mee-lo-dra-matic, novel 
editions of which are temptingly 
displayed upon the board he car- 
ries before him like a tray. 

‘Two boxes of my famous lo- 
zenges for a penny, sir—only a 
penny, miss; now don’t let your 
chance go by!’ croaks the quack. 

*** Our fire is out, and we've got 
no more coal,”’ sings the boy, quot- 
ing the first line of the ballad he 
holds in his hand. ‘Quite a new 
song—a new song and a fine song ; 
provoking of laughter and ending 
in tears—and all for a penny, sir: 
who'll buy, who'll buy ?’ 

Lozenges and songs are articles 
de luxe; but there are dozens of 
barrows, carts, and stalls furnished 
with every variety of comestible, 
and generally useful, goods. Veget- 
ables are arranged in artistic pyra- 
mids, and vociferously recom- 
mended as ‘ All fresh—all fresh— 
gathered this morning, ma'am. A 
pennya lot; onlyone penny the lot!’ 

The nimble penny certainly plays 
an important part on the occasion 
of these Saturday markets, which 
may be termed the saturnalia of 
the costermonger, and which are 
held in six or seven of the chief 
thoroughfares of poor overcrowded 
London districts. 
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Some of the sellers coax, others 
seem to threaten. All are eager; 
most of them lie—like the lawyers, 
professionally of course. 

Meat can be bought at these 
hebdomadal markets at about half 
the price asked either in shops or 
stores. The penny bloater is al- 
ways in considerable request. Jugs, 
plates, cups, and saucers may be 
had in oddly assorted lots, at prices 
varying from 3d. to 1s. 9a. For 
the latter sum you might store a 
china-closet. 

Women’s dresses and jackets, 
silk or other, are offered at 25. 6d. 
a piece—‘ as good as new, ma’am, 
quite as good as new.’ Boots, 
roughly repaired with blackened 
calico, can be purchased for 15. 9d. 
a pair—‘ Only 1s. 9¢., ma’am, only 
one-and-nine, and quite as useful 
as new ones at 7s. 9d. a pair. Only 
one-and-nine—only one-and-nine 
—buy !’ 

That one-and-nine is evidently 
considered a most imposing sum 
by dealer as well as purchaser. 

Clare allows herself to be carried 
on and on by the rough pushing 
crowd. She can find no amuse- 
ment in the bargaining and hurry- 
scurry of the market. The mob 
frightens her, and it all seems re- 
pulsive, terrible. She feels very 
weary, and longs for a little quiet, 
a little rest. 

Her bag is very heavy ; but she 
holds it securely, and is thankful 
to know it is hidden within the 
folds of her ample cloak. Her 
money is safe too. Sometimes she 
touches the purse where it lies 
concealed in the bodice of her 
gown. 

The shouts of the people, the 
sellers and the sold—those who 
drive bargains and those who are 
drunk—ali this babble and discord 
bewilder and deafen her. 

No food has passed her lips 
since midday ; she begins to feel 
very faint. 
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Shall she never reach the end of 
this surging noisy crowd? 

Ah, here at the cross-roads it 
seems to bear away to the right. 
Now she can escape from the 
hurrying throng. Straight ahead, 
in front of her, the street is com- 
paratively quiet, and she can walk 
along th’s broad pavement un- 
troubled and unchecked. 

With a sigh of relief she quickens 
her pace, walking steadily on and 
on. The road widens and improves. 
To the right and the left are sub- 
stantial houses of the size and pre- 
tension which justify the title of 
‘mansion’ in the advertisements. 
Most of them stand in square gar- 
dens, the wide gates of which abut 
on the pavement. 

Clare wanders on and on. She 
hears a church-clock in the dis- 
tance striking ten. Where shall 
she find a lodging for the night? 
Who will give her shelter and a 
bed? She is a stranger in London 
—knows very few of the streets by 
name, and nothing of the life that 
is led in them. 

She has come to the end of the 
broad prosperous-looking road now. 
The houses are less pretentious, 
and are built in rows or terraces. 
She sees a brilliantly-illuminated 
public-house on the opposite side 
of the street. She crosses over, in- 
tent on a closer inspection. It is 
evidently a rendezvous for omni- 
buses: several are drawn up in 
front, or along a street at the side. 
Some are turning their passengers 
out, others are preparing for a new 
journey townwards. Drivers, con- 
ductors, travellers—all are bustling, 
all are wanted somewhere, all have 
some task to perform. She alone 
is idle, helpless, forsaken ; no one 
heeds, no one is waiting for, no one 
wants, her. 

She is standing at the edge of 
the curb now, reading the lettered 
advertisements on the bright win- 
dows of the public-house. 
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Hotel—Private entrance—Good 
beds—Fine old Tom—Bass’s ales 
—Scotch and Irish whiskies. 

Shall she ask for a bed there? 
Why not? Hotels are intended for 
homeless travellers. She is cer- 
tainly a traveller, and this purports 
to be an hotel. But even as she 
approaches a drunken woman 
flounders out of the swinging door, 
and stumbles helplessly against 
Clare. Recovering her balance, 
the woman breaks into a shrill tor- 
rent of violent abuse, and threatens 
Clare with her savagely clenched 
fists the while. Men and boys ap- 
proach, eager to hear what the row 
is about, most of them anticipating 
and delighted at the prospect of a 
fight between two ‘gals.’ 

Clare, trembling in every limb, 
terrified beyond measure, flies a- 
cross the road again, and runs on 
and on as fast as her feet will carry 
her. 

She has managed to evade the 
virago: no one is pursuing her. 
At last she pauses at the corner 
of a by-street, breathless. 

There is a shop at this corner— 
a small shop—known to its fre- 
quenters as ‘ Mrs. Dixon’s all sorts.’ 
It merits the comprehensive title ; 
for Mrs. Dixon does sell every- 
thing—mixed sweets, shag, lemon- 
ade, ginger-beer, bloaters, fresh 
eggs, and new milk. A ticket in 
the window arrests Clare’s atten- 
tion : 

‘A Bedroom to let.’ 

She enters the shop. 

‘A glass of new milk, if you 
please.’ 

‘I suppose you can take it out 
of a mug?’ says Mrs. Dixon, who 
has a sharp face, a sharper voice ; 
and wears a very black cap of the 
shape known as ‘ widow’s.’ 

She is cross and tired just now; 
desirous of her supper, and vexed 
by the sight of detaining customers. 

‘Thank you,’ says Clare, and 
drinks the milk with evident relish. 
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She was sinking for want of nou- 
rishment, and is most thankful for 
the restoring draught. ‘ You have 
a room to let?’ she asks timidly ; 
and lifts her veil that the woman 
may see her face, for she has re- 
marked the dubious glances with 
which that mask-like veil has been 
regarded. ‘Could you take me in 
for the night? I am alone in Lon- 
don, and have nowhere to go.’ 

Another woman enters the shop 
at this moment. She is stout, and 
looks good-tempered. She wears 
a bonnet with bright ribbons, and 
a handsome India shawl. She 
peers inquisitively out of her small 
black eyes, first at Clare and then 
at Mrs. Dixon. She has heard 
the girl’s timid question, and is 
waiting for the shopkeeper’s reply. 

‘Take you in? Lor, no; we only 
takes respectable lodgers—artisans 
and such-like; you’re a deal too 
handsome to be about the streets 
alone at night. Carrying a lady’s 
travelling-bag too! You're up to 
no good, I warrant. You'll get a 
bed to suit you at the coffee-house 
further up Kilburn way.’ 

Clare pauses for a moment in 
miserable perplexity. 

‘I am so tired and so hungry,’ 
she says. ‘I will pay for my bed 
and my supper, of course. O, 
don’t send me out into the streets 
again, please ! and she covers her 
face with her hands, and bursts 
into tears. 

The comely matron, who has by 
this time received the two bottles 
of lemonade she had asked for, 
looks compassionately at the sob- 
bing girl. 

‘Don’t fret, my dear,’ she says 
soothingly. ‘You come along 0’ 
me. I live just across the road 
in them villas, and I daresay I can 
put you up for the night. Have 
you got any money ?” 

‘How much would you want?’ 
asks Clare, brightening. 

‘Well, as it’s late, and a unusual 
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sort of thing, I couldn’t take less 
than a half-crown, my dear.’ 

Clare has taken the precaution 
to put some loose silver in her 
pocket, so she does not show the 
purse, which contains the bulk of 
her savings; but hands half a 
crown to the woman, who winks 
exultingly at Mrs. Dixon, and 
leads the way across the road. 
Her house is the first of a row of 
two-storied dwellings known as 
Pomona Villas. 

‘My name is Mrs. Foley, my 
dear,’ says the owner of No. 1, 
opening the door with a latchkey. 

Clare stands in the narrow hall 
waiting. 

‘Come in, come in, my dear,’ 
cries Mrs. Foley, who has gone 
into the parlour, and is lighting the 
gas, which flares up and shows 
every corner of the little room. 

It is of the kind best described 
by the odious but expressive term 
‘ semi-genteel.’ 

The furniture is covered with 
red rep. There is a sofa at one 
end, a chiffonier at the other. A 
small fire is feebly struggling in 
the narrow grate, and Mrs. Foley 
attacks it with a vigorous poker. 

‘ We'll soon make the place look 
a bit more cheerful,’ she says. 
‘Sit down, my dear, and make 
yourself at home.’ 

Clare obediently sits down, but 
she cannot feel very much at home. 

Mrs. Foley spreads a white cloth 
over the table, walks to and fro 
between it and the chiffonier, and 
is evidently commencing prepara- 
tions for supper. 

‘]’m nota regular lodging-house- 
keeper, you must know, my dear,’ 
she says, while she places knives, 
forks, glasses, and castors upon the 
table. ‘I purchases wardrobes. 
Ladies and gents waited upon at 
their own residences. No shop, 
you see, that keeps the business 
private; and the ladies prefer that, 
and so do the gents. Since I have 
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took this little house, I find I can 
accommodate afewlodgerstoo. We 
all has our meals together, and 
that makes it cheerful like, you 
see. I am of what folks call a 
social turn. I always was fond of 
pleasant company, and gets on 
best with young people. The girls 
that live with me know me well, 
and trust me accordin’. We never 
have no secrets here; it’s much 
easier to speak out. They tells 
me all their little affairs, business 
and private, both. I hearkens to 
’em, and then I give my advice. 
I know the world and the ways of 
it for better as for worse; and I 
warns ’em accordin’ to my expe- 
rience, which has been a pretty 
extensive one, I can assure you. 
Will you have a glass of sherry, 
my dear, or will you wait till supper- 
time ?” 

Clare preferred to wait. Mrs. 
Folev, declaring herself ‘that faint,’ 
partook liberally of the sherry, and 
went on talking incessantly. She 
was becoming exceedingly anxious 
to hear some account of this re- 
markably handsome, timid, and si- 
lent young lady ; but something in 
Clare’s manner forbade impertin- 
ent inquiry. ‘She’s been fright- 
ened, and wants courage to speak 
out,’ concluded Mrs. Foley. ‘If I 
begin by telling her all about the 
other girls, she'll come to talking 
about herself quite natural like. 
Strangers often want a little coax- 
ing.’ With this intention Mrs. 
Foley continued her prattle. 

‘It’s Miss Purkiss has taught me 
to know the goodness there is in 
brown sherry,’ she said. ‘ It does 
as much for me as brandy, and 
being only wine there’s no harm 
in it, Miss Purkiss is one of the 
finest singers at the Cosmopolite 
Music-hall up our road. She’s not 
home yet; but she won’t be much 
after eleven. The moment she 
comes in, “Lemon and sher, 
Foley,” she says. That’s what I 
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bought them bottles of lemonade 
for to-night. Singing does try the 
chest so, my dear; and Miss Pur- 
kiss says it always gives her a sort 
of sinking.’ 

‘It must be very trying,’ says 
Clare, feeling that she is expected 
to make some response. 

‘Ah, trying it may be,’ assents 
Mrs. Foley ; ‘ but there, it zs only 
singing after all. Now the real 
hard work is in the ballet. There’s 
Miss Flower—Mamsell Fleurette 
she’s called in the bills—she had a 
hard time of it, if you like; and 
such corns, poor girl! The most 
of them is ready to scream with 
the agony of their corns.’ 

‘And is Miss Flower staying with 
you also?’ asks Clare, anxious to 
pretend to some interest, though 
really far too tired to feel any at all. 

‘No; she’s just left me and the 
Hall too; she has gone off with a 
gent as means to make her his 
lady-wife—so he’s told her at least, 
and she believes him, no doubt. 
It's the way of young girls to be- 
lieve the men ; and it’s the way of 
all men to tell lies when they’re in 
love.’ 

Clare makes a movement; it is 
scarcely perceptible; but those 
watchful black eyes have observed 
it. ‘Crossed in love,’ thinks Mrs. 
Foley. ‘I thought as much.—The 
most important thing for Miss 
Flower, after all, is the present, 
she says, with emphasis. ‘What 
does by and by matter to her or 
any of us? Sir Danby Brough is 
the gentleman’s name; he’s a tip- 
top swell, and he’s providing very 
hancsome for her at present, so 
her room’s vacant, and you can 
have that for to-night, and to- 
morrow we'll see how we get on. 
I suppose you're in the theatre 
too ; but you don’t dance or sing— 
you’re too quiet for that. Is the 
drama your line? You look like 
Maud Fanshawe, who takes the 
walking-lady at Clark’s, you know. 
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Have you gone off in a huff with 
your manager, or what has hap- 
pened, to send you out in the 
streets like this? You're a very 
handsome girl, you know,—Mrs. 
Dixon spoke the truth there,—and 
it’s pecooliar to see such a pretty 
creature as you with no home to 
go to.’ 

‘I wish I was of pretty,’ says 
Clare, indignant tears filling her 
eyes again. ‘If it hadn’t been for 
what people call my beauty I might 
have been allowed to stay at home 
in peace and comfort, and lived on 
as quietly and contentedly as other 
poor girls do, instead of—’ 

‘O, was they jealous of you, my 
dear? It’s always the way at 
theatres as well as at halls; but 
you shouldn’t have minded that. 
You should just have give them as 
good as they gave you, and then 
have run off with the richest man 
you could find—not all by yourself 
like, as if no one cared to trouble 
about you.’ 

Clare looks at Mrs. Foley in 
dismay. What sort of house is 
this she has come to? Perhaps 
the woman’s ignorance leads her 
td say things she cannot mean in 
the sense in which Clare under- 
stands them. 

‘I have never been on the stage,’ 
she says, after a few minutes’ un- 
comfortable pause, ‘ nor do I know 
anything at all about theatres or 
actresses, or dancers or singers. 
All I can do is needlework. To- 
morrow I will show you some 
specimens, and perhaps you can 
manage to dispose of some of my 
best pieces. 1 was nursery-gover- 
ness in a family, and I found I had 
to leave my home quite suddenly, 
quite unexpectedly. Indeed I oniy 
came away to-night’ [‘Can it really 
have been to-night ?’ thinks Clare ; 
it seems a week ago since she stole 
down the stairs in Hyde Park- 
place], ‘and now I must earn my 
bread as best I can.’ She is not 
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demonstrative by nature, and is 
herself surprised at the tears which 
again fill her eyes and choke her 
utterance. ‘ Will you allow me to 
go to bed now?’ she entreats, in a 
broken voice. ‘Iam so tired and 
so unhappy. I will try to give you 
a more satisfactory account of my- 
self in the morning; but I would 
so much rather not meet any more 
strangers to-night.’ 

‘Just as you please, my dear ; 
just as you please,’ says Mrs. 
Foley. ‘This is Liberty Hall, you 
know. You've paid for your bed, 
and you have the right to go to it 
as soon as you please. But you'll 
have a bit of supper first, won't 
you now? ’Ere, take a crust anda 
bit of cheese with you.’ 

Clare accepts the plate which is 
offered her, and follows Mrs. Foley, 
who leads the way up the steep 
narrow stairs to the room at the 
back of the second floor. The 
room is small, the furniture of the 
simplest, not to say roughest, de- 
scription ; but the bed looks invit- 
ing. The sheets are coarse, but 
they are certainly clean. The near 
prospect of getting into that bed 
fills Clare with thankfulness. 

‘I am sure I shall be very com- 
fortable, and I am very much 
obliged to you,’ she says, in grate- 
ful response to Mrs. Foley's ‘good- 
night.’ 

To be alone, peaceful, and at 
rest for this night at least, is at this 
moment the summum bonum for 
the weary, broken-spirited, heart- 
sick girl. Her hostess retires vexed 
and grumbling; she is annoyed 
and disappointed to find that her 
new lodger is bent on seeking soli- 
tude so early this evening. She 
had desired to trot out her hand- 
some prize for the benefit of Miss 
Purkiss and her ‘ young man,’ who 
mostly drops in to share his lady- 
love’s supper when she returns 
from her labours at the ‘Cosmo- 
polite Hall.’ 
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Fortunately for Clare she knows 
nothing of Mrs. Foley’s discontent, 
nor of the protracted supper, the 
steaming punch, and theimpromptu 
rehearsal of a new scena on the 
part of the singer; nor is she dis- 
turbed by the knowledge of the 
startling romances invented on her 
behalf by her loquacious and ima- 
ginative hostess. She has securely 
locked and bolted the door of her 
little chamber, poor child, and, too 
utterly exhausted to think or weep 
or pray, soon sinks into a profound 
and dreamless slumber. 


CHAPTER III. 
PURSUIT. 


‘ Love like a shadow flies, when substance 
love pursues ; 

Pursuing that that flies, and flying what 
pursues, ; 

THE deep heavy sleep which is 
the natural consequence of com- 
plete mental and physical prostra- 
tion is not refreshing. 

Clare awakes with a start next 
morning ; but she still feels drowsy 
and stupid, and gazes about the 
strange room in which she finds 
herself in a bewildered unrecognis- 
ing way. But after a while she 
remembers all that happened to 
her on that most miserable and 
eventful yesterday. 

All? 

Yes; her struggle with that 
horrid Lord Verstrume, the scene 
with Mrs. Steele, the rude noisy 
crowd in the Edgware-road, the 
virago outside the public-house, 
Mrs. Dixon's sharp features and 
sharper words—all the trials which 
came upon her,as unexpectedly as 
a thunderclap, recur to her now 
with most depressing realism. 

She hears no one stirring in the 
house where she had found shelter 
when her despair had reached a 
climax ; but the church-bells out- 




















side are ringing a cheerful invita- 
tion. 

It must be very late. She rises 
hastily, afraid Mrs. Foley will be 
annoyed by her apparent laziness. 
As Clare remembers her hostess’s 
round red face, her coarse speech 
and coarser laughter, as she recalls 
the frequently replenished wine- 
glass, and subsequent alteration of 
voice and manner, she shudders at 
the prospect of meeting that land- 
lady again. 

But Mrs. Foley supping, exhila- 
rated, and communicative on Satur- 
day night, is a very different person 
from Mrs. Foley drowsy, depress- 
ed, and ‘altogether out of sorts,’ 
as she declares herself to be, this 
Sunday morning. 

Miss Purkiss does not appear at 
breakfast, which consists of strong 
tea and very salt bloaters. Mrs. 
Foley partakes liberally of both. 
She always feels a sort of sink- 
ing in the morning, she explains 
to Clare, who with unmistakable 
amazement is watching her pour 
brandy into her second cup of tea. 
And that sort of faint sensation is 
only got over by a taste of old 
brandy, which gives a fillip to one’s 
nervous system. This she adds in 
a tone of apology. Clare watches 
and listens in silence ; the matutinal 
aspect of her hostess is by no 
means reassuring, nor does the first 
view of Mrs. Foley’s maid (of all 
work) give the stranger any satis- 
faction. The poor slavey (how 
well the term applies to dirty 
Lizzie!) looks as though her life 
was spent in a coal-cellar or a dust- 
hole. Clare thinks of prim neat 
Jackson and of pretty pert Betty 
the housemaid at Hyde Park-place, 
and remembers their specially 
dapper appearance on Sunday 
mornings, when the work of the 
house was always performed with 
extra alacrity, to enable the maids 
to get away in good time for church. 
Clare would like to go to church 
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this morning; but is restrained 
from suggesting such a proceeding 
by fear. The possibility of meet- 
ing Lord Verstrume in the streets 
haunts and terrifies her. He drives 
about all over London, and at all 
hours, as she knows well by her 
late painful experience ; for he has 
been in the habit of waylaying and 
following her to church for some 
months past. She has occasionally 
gone to Westminster Abbey, to 
attend afternoon service, and no 
sooner had she glided into one of 
the hospitably open seats there 
than she discovered his lordship 
in her immediate vicinity. He 
haunted her as cruel Mephisto 
tormented Gretchen, and rejoiced 
in her evident discomfort with 
truly satanical delight. 

Clare has very vague ideas as to 
the relative position of Pomona 
Villas, the Marble Arch, and Hyde 
Park-place ; but she is quite aware 
that she must avoid the latter 
points of the metropolitan com- 
pass. Before she ventures forth, 
therefore, it will be prudent to 
satisfy herself as to her present 
whereabouts. 

‘Miss Purkiss says she'll have 
her breakfast took up-stairs this 
morning, she don’t feel well enough 
to come down.’ Dirty Liz vouch- 
safes this information, looking in 
undisguised amazement at the new 
lodger the while ; and when she 
arrives up-stairs with Miss Purkiss’s 
tea, she informs that young lady 
that missis’s new girl is a rare one. 
‘She don’t speak,’ says Liz, ‘but 
she just sits and looks straight 
afore her with the biggest and sor- 
rowfullest eyes, like Dr. Clarkson’s 
big brown dog did the day before 
he was run over. Does Miss Pur- 
kiss remember ?” 

‘You're a fool, Liz,’ says Miss 
Purkiss. ‘Don’t bother me; I want 
another hour's sleep, for I’ve com- 
pany coming to-night.’ 

‘Well, you haven’t much to say 
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for yourself this morning. Are you 
always so dull, or haven’t you got 
out of last night’s sulks yet? Why 
don’t you talk a bit?” 

It is thus Mrs. Foley addresses 
her silent lodger, as she herself 
rises from the breakfast-table and 
pushes her chair away with a jerk. 
She looks indignant, and she speaks 
crossly. 

Clare, who has been completely 
absorbed by her thoughts, is vexed 
with herself for the inattention 
which has brought about such an 
unexpected rebuke. 

‘1 am sorry if I appeared rude, 
Mrs. Foley,’ she says humbly. ‘I 
am really in great trouble about 
my immediate future. Will it be 
possible for me to remain here a 
few days longer? By the end of 
the week I shall hope to get some 
orders for work, and then I could 
look out for a situation or a per- 
manent home of some kind. 
Meanwhile I hope I may stay with 
you.’ 

‘If you stay you'll have to pay. 
I suppose you are aware of that 
fact,’ says Mrs. Foley. ‘I has to 
eara my living, and I’m not ex- 
actly disposed to keep any one out 
of charity. If you like to pay me 
two guineas down, you can have 
bed and board here until Monday 
week. That’s the most reasonable 
I can do for you.’ 

Mrs. Foley has taken the mea- 
sure of Clare’s worldly inexperience 
pretty accurately, and is determined 
to make the girl pay dearly for any 
practical lesson she chooses to 
teach her. 

‘Do you think you can get me 
some orders for work, or will you 
dispose of things as I make them?’ 
asks Clare timidly. ‘I can pay 
you the two guineas you require 
now ; but I must earn some money 
befure I incur any fresh debts.’ 
She takes her purse from its hiding- 
place and hands Mrs. Foley the 
two guineas without any further 
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remark. Her calm dignity, her 
gentle acquiescence, perplex and 
irritate the shrewish landlady. She 
is accustomed to deal with vicious 
precocity ; effrontery amuses her ; 
copious libations and coarse jokes 
are the pleasure of her life; but 
Clare’s subdued speech, her quiet 
movements, and serious question- 
ing eyes discomfit and make her 
so restless that she presently goes 
to the door of the parlour and 
summons Miss Purkiss in a per- 
emptory manner. It will be quite 
a relief to hear Miss Purkiss’s stri- 
dent laugh, and watch her rough 
movements. 

Presently the first singer of the 
Cosmopolite makes her appear- 
ance. She is a stout red-haired 
woman ; and although it is now one 
o'clock, she has apparently not had 
time to complete her toilet. Her 
tangled locks are loosely coiled 
around a high comb; a flannel 
peignor which may have been 
couleur de rose once, but is only 
coloured by age and grease now, 
clings in unbecoming folds to her 
portly figure. Clare glances at 
this yawning, lazily-stretching per- 
son with an astonishment nearly 
allied to disgust. Clare has the 
instincts of a gentlewoman ; and 
the severe moral discipline, added 
to the excellent education incul- 
cated by the eccentric, but most 
devoted, old tutor at Torchester, 
have tended to enlarge her views, 
but in nowise detracted from her 
natural womanly refinement. She 
has of late experienced trouble and 
disappointment, poor girl; but 
until now she has never been 
brought into immediate contact 
with absolute vulgarity, with low 
unkempt womanhood, and she 
recoils instinctively. Mrs. Steele, 
with all her aspirations to appear 
as a fine lady, never soared above 
the level of what she herself would 
have described as ‘most genteel,’ 
nor did she descend to vulgarity. 
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Her dress, though wanting in taste, 
was always good in quality and 
material, and all her surroundings, 
though not artistic, were as good 
as money could buy. Amidst this 
luxury Clare had grown up, and 
felt herself, thanks to the devotion 
of her betrothed, one of the family. 
With his sudden departure all had 
been miserably changed, of course; 
but though she had then com- 
menced a life of comparative seclu- 
sion, she continued to breathe an 
atmosphere of refinement which 
seemed natural to her. 

And now she suddenly finds her- 
self in the company of a dealer in 
secondhand wardrobes, and of an 
unwashed, unkempt, londly - brag- 
ging music-hall singer. How long 
can she endure this existence ? 

Anxious thoughts about the di- 
minished store in that poor little 
purse of hers are beginning to tor- 
ment her, the two guineas she has 
just paid have left her so very little 
to go on with. 

On the Monday morning she 
shows Mrs. Foley some exquisite 
specimens of that artistic needle- 
work in which she has long ex- 
celled. ‘ Will you try to sell these 
pattern-strips for me, or get me 
some orders for similar work ?’ she 
asks. 

Mrs. Foley is fairly taken aback 
at the beauty of colour and design 
in the specimens submitted to her. 
‘I can make money out of this 
fine lady,’ she thinks; ‘and she’s 
certainly far less trouble than Pur- 
kiss, though never likely to be such 
good company. And I do like a 
girl I can talk to and laugh with. 
Whatshall I do about this business?’ 

Mrs. Foley is in a dilemma, for 
Miss Purkiss, in a violent fit of 
passion, has just declared to her 
landlady that either that stuck-up 
broomstick (Clare) with her mighty 
fine airs and graces shall go out of 
the house, or she (Miss Purkiss) 
will leave, and at once. 
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The origin of Miss Purkiss’s vio- 
lent displeasure was jealousy, pure 
and simple. On the previous 
evening two ‘gentlemen’ had ap- 
peared at Pomona Villas, and both 
had overtly bestowed far more at- 
tention on reticent unresponsive 
Clare than Miss Purkiss had been 
able to obtain for herself, in spite 
of her very evident efforts to please. 
It was a hard case for Miss Purkiss, 
since one of them was her own 
young man, the future husband of 
‘the most successful lady vocalist 
of the day.’ And he had slighted 
his bride-elect for the sake of that 
stuck-up wax doll, who hadn’t a 
word to say for herself, and could 
only sit and stare out of those big 
brown eyes that looked like a 
hungry dog’s. Barring the pathos, 
Liz's comments were just. The 
second visitor on that Sunday even- 
ing was one Mr. Joseph Samuels, 
who came on a matter of second- 
hand wardrobes, and intended to 
do business with Mrs. Foley; but 
who, seeing Clare in the parlour, 
remained for pleasure—the plea- 
sure of staring the handsomest girl 
it had ever been his good luck to 
see, out of countenance. 

Next morning Miss Purkiss said 
to her landlady, ‘ Either that girl or 
I must leave this house.’ 

‘She’s paid more than double 
what you do, my dear,’ answered 
Mrs. Foley. ‘I’ve promised to 
keep her for another week; but, 
rather than you should be annoyed, 
I'll give her orders to keep up-stairs 
in her own room while she ts here, 
Then you and your friends sha‘n’t 
ever be troubled with her inter- 
ference no more. That I will pro- 
mise you ; so let matters be seitied 
between us as comfortable as they 
was afore, won’t you, my dear ?” 

From this time Mrs. Foley im- 
provised a part for herself on the 
well-known lines of Mrs, Bouncer, 
in Box and Cox. She naturally 
consulted her own interests in the 
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first place. Then she turned her 
attention to reconciling the con- 
flicting requirements of her anta- 
gonistic boarders. 

Having temporarily pacified 
Miss Purkiss, whose pursuits and 
profession took her away from 
home during the greater part of 
the day and evening, Mrs. Foley 
turned her personal attention to 
the profitable disposal of Clare’s 
silk broideries and elaborate crewel- 
work, specimens of which she took 
with her when she went off on her 
rounds. She sold two pieces for 
thirty shillings on the first day, and 
obtained high praises and a fresh 
order. She paid the delighted 
worker ten shillings, keeping twenty 
shillings as her commission ; and, 
finding this manner of doing busi- 
ness profitable, determined to make 
her industrious lodger as comfort- 
able as circumstances would allow. 

‘In future it will be better and 
more comfortable for you to work 
in your own room, my dear,’ Mrs. 
Foley suggested. ‘Liz shall make 
a fire up there, and bring your 
meals to you. That way you won’t 
be worrited or disturbed, and you 
and Miss Purkiss won’t ever meet, 
which is as well; singing does 
wear her so, you see, and it tries 
her temper a good bit too.’ 

Clare accepted the revised con- 
ditions of her prolonged stay at 
Pomona Villas gratefully. Suffi- 
cient work to enable her to pay 
Mrs. Foley, and immunity from 
further personal encounter with 
that terrible Miss Purkiss, were all 
she desired. For the jealous wrath 
of that lady, and the epithets she 
hurled at her unconscious and 
most innocent rival, had frightened 
Clare as much as the torrent of 
abuse bestowed upon her by that 
angry drunken woman in the street. 

So Clare, having taken the inof- 
fensive title of Miss Smith, stayed 
quietly on at Pomona Villas, spend- 
ing the short days and the long 
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evenings at work in her own room, 
dirty Liz, who was far nicer than 
she looked, waiting upon her with 
evident pleasure, and, in the course 
of a few weeks, yielding so far to 
Clare’s good influence as to appear 
with clean hands and face, and 
looking quite neat in a plain linsey 
gown Clare’s skilful fingers had 
fashioned for her out of a cast-off 
garment of Mrs. Foley. The faster 
Clare worked, the more exacting 
her task-mistress became. That 
did not trouble the girl ; but what 
she bitterly resented was the fact 
of the landlady’s connivance at the 
open admiration bestowed upon 
her by that odious old Jew, Mr. 
Joseph Samuels, who, on two oc- 
casions, had the audacity to ac- 
company Liz up-stairs when she 
brought Miss Smith’s supper-tray. 
He first offered Clare a remunera- 
tive position as his housekeeper, 
suggesting that she would keep an 
eye on the shop, and gloating over 
the prospect of all the good cus- 
tomers her handsome face and 
fine figure would attract. 

‘If you’d put on a second-hand 
gown, you’d show it off to that ad- 
vantage,’ he said, ‘that the girls 
would think it was new.’ 

On the second occasion Mr. 
Samuels persuaded Mrs. Foley to 
accompany him, and then he very 
seriously asked Clare to be his 
wife. 

Acting on Liz’s shrewd advice, 
Clare determined to put an end to 
this kind of persecution by refus- 
ing to begin a fresh order for work, 
until Mrs. Foley pledged herself 
as responsible for Mr. Samuels’ 
future good conduct. 

‘Not but what you are very 
foolish, my dear,’ she assured 
Clare emphatically ; ‘for the man 
is rich ; he’s doing a thriving busi- 
ness ; he’s admired you from the 
first; and he is ready and willing 
to make you a very good husband. 
His age makes it all the better for 
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you, you see; old men are more 
easy to lead when once they are 
in love with a pretty girl, and that 
Joe Samuels certainly is with you.’ 

This page d’amour, so wnexpect- 
edly opened before Clare’s aston- 
ished eyes, startled and made her 
anxious again. 

But Mrs. Foley, as soon as she 
saw that it would be detrimental 
to Clare’s work to allow her to be 
interrupted, took means to prevent 
any further intrusions; and so the 
girl stayed on and on, her work 
paying for her board and lodging, 
how liberally she littl knew; 
though Liz, who heard a good 
deal of what went on in the par- 
lour, gave her some startling hints 
on the subject. But she endured 
patiently, living in the hope of 
some day changing and bettering 
her position. With that object in 
view, she ventured out at times, 
entered various shops and solicited 
employment—a situation, or work 
of any kind. She would be de- 
lighted to make herself ‘ generally 
useful,’ she said earnestly. 

But there were seemingly in- 
superable objections which pre- 
cluded such engagements. She 
was too young, she was too showy ; 
quiet-looking girls were always 
preferred in respectable shops. 
She had better try for a barmaid’s 
place, that sort of trade would suit 
her style; but she would want 
some new clothes before even a 
publican would take her in. That 
old merino gown of hers was ter- 
ribly worn and patched and darned 
certainly. 

Other shopkeepers curtly in- 
formed her that as she had no 
experience of any kind of business, 
it was not likely they would under- 
take the teaching of a stranger 
who brought neither character nor 
recommendation. The girl felt 
they were right, and wandered 
away again, sorrow, not anger, in 
her heart. 
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There came a time, after some 
six weeks of this dreary existence, 
when poor Clare felt so crushed 
and troubled by the trials and dis- 
appointments which met her on 
every side, that the possibility of 
going to Mrs. Steele to ask for 
pardon and assistance occurred to 
her; but on the heels of such 
possibility came the awful remem- 
brance of Lord Verstrume and of 
the threatened penitentiary. Then 
the poor girl impulsively concluded 
that it was better and safer for her 
to make the best of present hard 
circumstances—to do as much 
work for Mrs. Foley as she could 
manage, and to look forward to 
better times, which the future must 
surely bring her. 

But her good intentions, her 
courage, and her hopes were 
doomed to sudden and fatal col- 
lapse. 

She had devoted three entire 
weeks to the completion of a mas- 
terpiece in crewel-work. It was a 
bronze-cloth table-cover, exquisite- 
ly embroidered with sunflowers in 
varying shades of amber, orange, 
and brown. Mrs. Foley had pro- 
vided the materials according to a 
special order given her by one of 
her wealthiest patronesses, an ac- 
tress, possessing a bijou residence 
in St. John’s Wood, who had al- 
ready paid the wardrobe-seller con- 
siderable sums for her Protégée’s 
‘beautiful work.’ 

‘I shall certainly give you a 
sovereign for this, my dear, what- 
ever Madame Rosie pays me. 
Though she’s the richest of all my 
customers, she’s very keen at driv- 
ing a bargain, I can tell you.’ 

Clare accepted the sovereign 
with thanks. That Mrs. Foley 
received five for the table-cover 
mattered nothing to her. She 
could at least purchase some use- 
ful material for herself now, and 
make a new dress-jacket and hat 
out of it. She was ashamed to 
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cross the street, so shabby were 
her clothes. 

*J shall set out at once to get 
myself a new gown,’ she informed 
Mrs. Foley, who was that moment 
departing with the beautiful table- 
cover in her arms, and was there- 
fore in very good-humour. 

Clare also sallied forth with un- 
usual animation in her face and 
movements ; the prospect of shop- 
ping, and obtaining a new dress 
for herself, pleasing her quite as 
much as it would any other wo- 
man. 

Never since she had fled from 
Harold's home had she felt in such 
good spirits as she did on this de- 
liciously bright clear November 
morning. Dark and dull days had 
been plentiful of late, therefore 
this unwonted brightness within 
and without was the more thorough- 
ly appreciated. 

In one of the largest shops in 
Edgware-road, Clare saw a com- 
plete costume of dark serge, which 
suited her taste and her means. 
She had still two pounds Jeft out 
of the fund she originally started 
with. 

She tried on the serge garments, 
and found that they would require 
but little alteration, dress and pale- 
tot fitted passably. 

‘If you can wait half an hour, 
miss,’ suggested the saleswoman, 
with a deprecating glance at the 
customer's shabby clothing, ‘ you 
can put the new costume on here, 
and let us send your other dress (?) 
home.’ She was too well bred to 
use the words ‘old clothes; but 
her tone conveyed her meaning. 
‘You intend to pay cash, I sup- 
pose ?” 

Yes; Clare intended to pay 
cash—to part with the last sove- 
reign, almost with the last shilling, 
that poor little purse of hers con- 
tained ; but she did not mention 
this distressing fact. Mrs. Foley 
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fresh order and new materials from 
Madame Rosie’s to-day, and a 
fortnight’s work would replenish 
the reduced exchequer. 

At the end of a long half-hour 
she walked out of the draper’s 
shop completely rehabilitated, and 
not in the least resenting the sales- 
woman’s pithy comment, ‘ Well, 
now you do look a perfect lady, 
miss.’ 

‘Fine feathers,’ thought Clare, 
smiling, and wondered what Mrs. 
Foley would say. Should she be 
scolded for her prolonged absence 
during the precious daylight hours, 
which were the best for her fine 
work? If Madame Rosie had paid 
a good price for the table-cover, 
Mrs. Foley would be in the best of 
tempers ; if not— 

But what makes the girl’s eyes 
dilate and her face blanch as she 
is about to turn from the main 
road into Pomona Villas? 

She pauses with a start, for she 
sees a brougham standing at Mrs. 
Foley’s gate; and she knows that 
conspicuous carriage and its owner 
only too well. The truth flashes 
across her in a moment. On seve- 
ral occasions Mrs. Foley has al- 
luded to a certain rich Lord Fes- 
ton, whom she always spoke of as 
a great friend of Madame Rosie’s. 
She must have misunderstood the 
name — it was Verstrume, of course. 
And he has just seen that new 
tab!e-cover, which is similar in de- 
sign to one lately made for Mrs. 
Steele ; and he has made inquiries, 
and now—he has discovered her 
hiding-place. 

Alas, what shall she do? 

She stands in hopeless perplexity, 
when Liz touches her sleeve. The 
poor little maid has also just turned 
the corner, and is carrying a bottle 
of champagne in her arms. 

‘It’s for an old gent,’ she ex- 
plains breathlessly. ‘He told me 
to bring the very best, and he giv 
me ten shillings. He must be rich 
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—Omy! And he has come after 
you, miss, and he and the missis 
is both in a rage because you was 
out so long. Wherever did you 
get all them brand-new clothes 
from ? 

* Good-bye, dear good Liz! God 
will bless you for your kindness to 
me. I have only a shilling to give 
you; but take my other clothes 
when they are sent home. Don't, 
don’t try to stop me—good-bye !’ 
Clare almost gasps in her breath- 
less fear and anxiety. 

And, before Liz fully understands 
her meaning, Clare is already hurry- 
ing away, back into the main road 
—on and on—anxious only to put 
as much ground as possible be- 
tween herself and her dreaded de- 
tested pursuer. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WEARY. 


‘ The hands that reach through darkness, 
guiding men,’ 

AFTER a time Clare moderates 
her pace, but continues to walk 
steadily on and on. Her first en- 
deavour is to get clear of that main 
road, which seems most fraught 
with danger, since Lord Verstrume 
would naturally drive that way 
when he leaves Pomona Villas. 
Therefore Clare determines to 
continue her wanderings west- 
ward. 

That is a different direction from 
any she has taken before. The 
neighbourhood is new and quiet. 
There are very few people in these 
scarce-finished streets; the rows 
and rows of houses, villas, terraces, 
and so-called ‘gardens’ succeed 
one another in startling numbers, 
but with most wearisome mono- 
tony. 

Clare begins to feel very tired 
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and very hungry. She ate but little 
breakfast, and hours have passed 
since she set out upon her peregri- 
nation in such buoyant spirits this 
morning. She has walked past 
miles and miles of stuccoed erec- 
tions now—a journey that must 
seem flat, stale, and unprofitable at 
all times. In her present state of 
miserable perplexity it seems as in- 
terminable as it is depressing. 

Where can it lead her? What 
will be the end of all this purpose- 
less wandering ? 

It is past three o'clock. The 
glory of the short November day is 
over. What will become of her 
when night comes? She has no 
money, no watch, no jewelry. 
There is nothing she can dispose 
of except— But no; it would be 
better to starve outright than to 
sell Harold’s gift, the ring that says, 
‘ For ever!’ 

She peeps into her little purse. 
There is no coin of any kind left in 
it. That shilling which she pressed 
into poor Liz’s unwilling hand was 
indeed her last. A penny would 
have bought her a glass of milk. 
Never before had she realised the 
immense value of one single penny. 
She feels so hungry. Shall she go 
into a baker’s shop and beg fora 
piece of bread? She begins to 
wish she had her old clothes on 
again. A petition for alms would 
not have seemed incompatible with 
her late poverty-stricken appear- 
ance, but asking for charity in a 
new ‘travelling costume’ would be 
preposterous. People would either 
laugh at or scorn her. O, if she 
could have rescued her bag, her 
books, her specimens of work ! 
But Fate had indeed been hard 
this time ; for, in her desperate fear 
of that designing monster Lord 
Verstrume, she had been com- 
pelled to abandon all her small 
possessions, and with them her 
further chances of earning bread. 
Of what use is her ability to work 
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when she has neither materials nor 
designs to practise with ? 

She has paused at the corner of 
a street, and in her utter weariness 
is leaning against a blank wall. 
There is some relief in this posi- 
tion, and she so longs for rest. 
Her head aches with a throbbing 
numbing pain ; all her energy is 
spent; she fears her feet will carry 
her no further—in any case where 
can she go? 

Reader, has it ever occurred to 
you how absolutely alone a gentle- 
woman may be in the crowded 
streets of busy preoccupied Lon- 
don? 

Clare wonders if she can sum- 
mon sufficient strength and resolu- 
tion to drag herself a few miles 
further, and get out into the coun- 
try to-night. 

In her wanderingsshe has crossed 
the Harrow-road. Harrow is a 
country place; she has heard 
Harold speak of the great boys’ 
school there. Can she possibly 
reach Harrow to-night? She could 
ask for shelter, or at least for bread, 
at a modest cottage-door; but her 
heart quails before the thought of 
knocking at a conventional villa. 

As she stands pondering thus, 
she hears the tinkling of a bell. 
The sound of bells always attracts 
her attention, for it carries her 
thoughts back to Torchester. The 
bell of the college-chapel at Tor- 
chester had just such a sound, and 
it always rang at the sunset-hour 
on the early-darkening winter days. 
The sounds she hears now seem to 
invite her. If she should find a 
church-door open, she may creep 
in and—rest. 

She ascertains the direction 
whence the sound proceeds, and 
follows it. 

Presently she finds herself in a 
narrow back-street, at the end of 
which is a red-brick building sur- 
mounted bya cross. She sees a 
few people straggling in. Suddenly 
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the bell stops. Impelled by an 
impulse too comforting to need 
resistance, she also enters the 
building. They can but turn her 
out again. What will that matter? 
what can anything matter now? 
Her strength has forsaken her. 
She feels crushed and hopeless. 

A young man, with a pale sad 
face, is reading prayers, or rather 
praying, for he needs no book. 
He knows that sorrowful confes- 
sion of sin and weakness by 
heart. 

Clare kneels down and prays 
also ; for the moment her burden 
seems lightened. The common 
confession of helplessness—the 
thought that each one there pre- 
sent carries his or her own bur- 
den, and that one and all are 
praying to the same beneficent 
Father for help, strength, and con- 
solation—comforts her exceeding- 
ly, and makes her feel less desolate 
in her trouble. 

The congregation is chiefly com- 
posed of women, and most of them 
sorrowful-looking women. 

Clare shivers. The chill damp 
of the winter twilight seems to have 
penetrated her bones. It is only 
now, since she has entered the 
warm soothing atmosphere of the 
church, that she realises how bit- 
terly cold she had felt without. 

Beauty is not only a joy, but a 
consolation. 

Unconsciously Clare is influ- 
enced by the delicate beauty of 
her present surroundings. The 
stone fret-work in the chancel, the 
carved-oak pulpit, the flowers on 
the altar, the evergreens about the 
font, appeal to her artistic eye and 
sense, and also to something far 
deeper; for beneath this outward 
appearance Clare reads its spiri- 
tual sense. She understands the 


moral loveliness of which this is 
but the outward symbol. 

The prayers are over, the an- 
them is sung, the young man gives 














a very short sermon, and the ser- 
vice is at an end. 

Clare watches a procession of 
men aad boys filing from the altar 
and up the aisle. 

How vividly it all recalls Tor- 
chester ! 

One of the boys has a round 
merry face, and crisp golden curls 
lie on his forehead and temples. 
Clare remembers another face that 
used to look smiling and bright 
like that. She falls upon her knees 
again ; she hides her aching head 
in her hands, and stifles the sobs 
which are choking her. 

That church is never closed. 
It is dedicated to St. Barnabas, 
‘the son of consolation.’ 

And is there any hour of the 
twenty-four in which an aching 
heart may not require and long for 
peace and consolation? 

So Clare kneels undisturbed, 
weeping and praying, ineffably sad, 
and yet much comforted. 

If she could get speech with 
that sad-faced curate, she thinks 
she could summon up courage to 
tell him all her griefs, to ask him 
for advice and help. His face tells 
a tale of suffering and sorrow; but 
it is neither cold nor unsympa- 
thetic as a sad young face too 
often is. 

But when she rises from her 
knees she is alone. The congre- 
gation has dispersed, the curate 
has gone. 

Only one old woman is left, who 
is feebly tottering towards the door 
at this moment. In the dim light 
she stumbles over a hassock. 

In an instant Clare is beside her, 
supporting and leading her until 
she has crossed the threshold. 

O, how chill is the air of the win- 
ter evening! Clare shivers as she 
meets it. 

‘You are cold, deary,’ says the 
old woman. ‘It is a bitter night; 
won’t you come in and have a cup 
of tea with me? I live close by, 
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in one of those little houses up the 
next turning.’ 

Never did Clare taste such nec- 
tar as the cup of tea brewed by the 
poor old woman, who lives in one 
of the neat little almshouses in the 
adjoining street. She thanks the 
hospitable crone in words. She 
thanks God in her heart. And 
then she sets out again, prepared, 
she thinks, to face the cruel wintry 
blast, and whatever further trouble 
the night may have in store for 
her. 

If things come to the very worst, 
she can come back in an hour or 
two, and beg the old woman for 
leave to sleep in a chair in her 
room. At present pride seals her 
lips. She dares not ask for shelter 
where the comfort of food has been 
offered, and that warm cup of tea 
been so generously given. 

‘I have lost my way, and I have 
no money to give you; please tell 
me the name of this street,’ she 
says, as she takes her leave. 

And she finds she has wandered 
to Chelsea, all ¢erra incognita to 
her. 

A bitter wind is blowing ; cold 
wet sleet is driving into her face 
as she walks forth once more. 

Where can she go now? What 
shall she do? 

She will try to walk a little fur- 
ther to get some life into her chilled 
limbs. 

She refused bread when the old 
woman offered it to her. Now the 
gnawing pains of hunger torment 
her. Shall she return and beg for 
what she has just refused, or shall 
she creep back into the church 
again, and hide herself there until 
morning ? 

How bitterly, awfully cold is the 
night ! 

She walks faster and faster to 
rouse the circulation in her frozen 
feet. 

Here is a long low building 
lying back from the road, and 





there is a narrow passage at the 
side of it. Shall she creep up that 
way ? It may lead to some cottages 
—to some place where they will 
believe her honest, and will help 
her. 

She can but return to the alms- 
houses and her charitable old 
friend if no other shelter is forth- 
coming. 

She glides along the narrow pass- 
age, holding by the wall. She is 
trembling; she feels very weak 
and faint. 

Yes; there are buildings at the 
back : they are not cottages. But 
there are no lamps; all looks dark 
and poor. Shall she find a door 
and knock ? 

As she approaches what seems 
like a door, she stumbles against 
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a step ; and in trying to recover her 
balance, she sinks down upon the 
cold stone. The door is at her 
back now and supports her. She 
will sit here for a while and rest. 
She is sheltered from the bitter 
wind—that is well. She had no 
strength left to battle against it 
any further. 

She feels very weary, very cold, 
very quiet. Is she going to die? 

The sleet has turned to snow. 
She watches the flakes coming 
down. She looks at the flakes on 
the ground. 

A mist is before her eyes; the 
flakes on the ground seem to move 
upward now. She lifts her head 
wondering, and it falls forward with 
a jerk. 

She knows no more. 


[To be continued. } 





TO MURIEL. 


—_#_> 


My heart is like a lonely lyre, 
And love is like a mighty wind, 
Which thrills the chords with music-fire, 
As god-nursed memories fill the mind. 


That wind has blown o’er wood and wold, 
O’er sunny meads and turgid sea, 

And ever strikes the chords of gold, 
For, Muriel, it comes from thee. 


Sweet with the breath of southern hills, 
Those pleasant hills I love so well, 
As was its wont of old, it fills 
The willing lyre with mystic spell. 


It brings me memories of the time 
When earth below touched heaven above, 
When first I sung thy praise in rhyme, 


Set to the music of thy love. 


ZEPHYR. 














ELECTIONEERING. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 





WE have heard a good deal of 
late about electioneering, and we 
are certain to hear a good deal 
more about it for some time to 
come. At length we have a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament and an appeal 
to the country. Lord Beacons- 
field solemnly asks the people for 
a fresh lease of power ; on the other 
hand, Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Hartington implore that they may 
once more rule the destinies of the 
nation. There are, as we all know, 
good and able men on both sides. 
All of them we believe to be 
equally patriotic and equally de- 
sirous to do their best for the 
peace and prosperity of the Em- 
pire. During an election contest 
it is hard to believe this. If I 
dine with the Conservatives, I hear 
the greatest catastrophe that could 
befall the community is the return 
of a Liberal. IfI dine with the 
Liberals, I find there is no im- 
becility, no wickedness, no insanity 
of which a Conservative is not 
guilty. The lower we go, the 
deeper does the feeling run, and 
the more vigorously is it expressed. 
One blushes with shame to remem- 
ber how, in the bar-parlour and 
the tap-room, it was told that Lord 
Melbourne had corrupted our 
young Queen, or how, at a later 
time, Lord Palmerston had been 
bribed with Russian gold, or how 
Prince Albert was seeking to Ger- 
manise England and _ its institu- 
tions. What, for instance, could 
have been more humiliating than 
the outcry raised against Prince 
Albert—that he was a Roman 
Catholic? Yet it is on such base- 


less rumours that the demagogues 
of the mob live, and it is during 
an election time that, by such 
means, the ferocity of partisanship 
is raised. An election now is bad 
enough ; but it is nothing to what 
it was in the good old times, when 
it lasted for days, when every pub- 
lic-house was the scene of orgies of 
the most atrocious character, when 
bribery and corruption existed in 
every shape, and when the de- 
feated party in revenge broke the 
windows, gutted the houses, and 
at times took the lives, of their 
opponents. Even now the memory 
of the Nottingham ‘lambs’ is green 
in the land. Bedlam broke loose 
—such was all England at election 
times. 

People talk of the bustle and 
excitement of an election now. In 
reality they know nothing about 
it. An election, till we had vote 
by ballot, was always a very lively 
and sensational matter. I can 
well remember, as a lad, how the 
voters were brought by coaches 
from all parts of the land, how the 
members were chaired, how their 
colours were worn on every hat 
and adorned every street, how 
contending bands met and fought 
furiously at all times and places ; 
and how the unsuccessful candi- 
date felt himself lucky if he only 
escaped with a broken hat or a 
damaged frock-coat. It was amus- 
ing to see the voters come into the 
polling towns headed by the parson 
or the squire, with banners con- 
taining characteristic mottoes, and 
with bands playing different tunes ; 
how the horses, unused to take 
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partin such demonstrations, danced 
about the narrow streets in a 
manner perilous equally to their 
riders and to the lookers-on. I 
remember riding in one such pro- 
cession to a small town in East 
Suffolk; and what an exciting 
scene it was, as, increased by addi- 
tions from hamlets and villages in 
a course of ten miles, we made 
quite a formidable show, to the 
terror of our foes and the delight 
of our friends. Then what excite- 
ment there was as at every town 
there was a declaration, more or 
less true, as to the state of the 
poll ; and as each party published 
a different return, the general ex- 
citement was of course much in- 
creased. In the course of the day 
would drive up a carriage and 
pair or carriage and four, in which 
was one or other of the can- 
didates, who would perhaps make 
a hasty speech to his supporters 
from the windows of the hotel, 
while his horses were changing, as 
he drove off to the next polling 
station, perhaps some ten miles 
further away. For that day all 
shops were shut up, and the public- 
houses were crammed. All who 
could do so kept open house. 
Mostly the people were good- 
humoured, if a little given to 
horse-play. The rule was to cheer 
your friends and to howl contemp- 
tuously at your opponents. Very 
often a poor bewildered voter 
would find it hard work to get to 
the poll. Very often when he got 
there, overcome with excitement 
and beer, he was unable tosay whom 
he was going to vote for; and at 
all times the wiser plan was to go 
home at once after voting, and not 
to wait till handfuls of mud, rotten 
eggs, and dead cats were in re- 
quest. When Macaulay was a 
Cambridge student he forgot the 
wisdom of such conduct and re- 
paired to the Hoop Hotel, the 
head-quarters of the successful 
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candidates. His ardour was cooled, 
writes his biographer, by receiving 
a dead cat full in the face. The 
man who was responsible for the 
animal came up and apologised 
very civilly, assuring Macaulay that 
there was no town-and-gown feel- 
ing in the matter, and that the cat 
had been meant for Mr. Adeane. 
‘I wish that you had meant it for 
me, and not Mr. Adeane,’ was the 
reply. 

In the good old times election- 
eering was rather a costly affair, a 
good deal more so than it is-now, 
though now it is shamelessly ex- 
pensive, and often prevents good 
men coming forward. Writing of 
the Oxfordshire election in 1754, 
Walpole informs Sir Horace 
Mann: ‘A knowing lawyer said 
to-day that, with purchasing 
tenures, votes, and carrying on 
the election and petition, 55,000/. 
will not pay the whole expenses.’ 
In 1807 the celebrated Yorkshire 
election took place. The candi- 
dates were Lord Viscount Milton, 
son of Lord Fitzwilliam, supported 
by the Whig party ; and the Hon. 
Henry Lascelles, son of Lord 
Harewood, proposed by the Tories ; 
and William Wilberforce, on the 
Independent and Dissenting in- 
terest. The contest is said to have 
cost the three parties nearly half a 
million of money. It was a mercy 
it did not cost more. In his diary 
Wilberforce tells us : ‘ Lord Hare- 
wood was ready to spend on it his 
whole Barbadoes property ;’ and 
Wentworth House was not less 
threatening in its preparations. 
Wilberforce’s friends subscribed 
the money for him, as his fortune 
was unequal to such a strain. At 
first he was behind, on account of 
the want of organisation of his 
friends. ‘No carriages are to be 
procured,’ says a letter from Hull, 
‘but boats are proceeding up the 
river heavily laden with voters; 
farmers lend their wagons; even 
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donkeys have the honour of carry- 
ing voters for Wilberforce, and 
hundreds are proceeding on foot.’ 
The result was that by the end of 
the week Wilberforce was at the 
head of the poll. Twenty bruisers 
were sent for, including the young 
Gully, who was afterwards to be 
an M.P. himself, and the father of 
one unpleasantly connected with 
the Bravo case, in order to get 
up fights and intimidate the vo- 
ters; but, nevertheless, Wilber- 
force shot ahead, and remained all 
the time the poll lasted, fifteen 
days, in that position. Poor Wil- 
berforce complains much of shame- 
ful treatment. One day he was 
interrupted by the Miiton mob as 
he was endeavouring to explain a 
knotty point. ‘Print, print,’ said 
a friend in the crowd, ‘what you 
have to say in a handbill, and let 
them read it, since they will not 
hear you! ‘ They read, indeed !’ 
cried Wilberforce. ‘What, do you 
suppose that men who make such 
a noise as these fellows can read? 
No men that can make such noises 
as these can read, I'll promise you. 
They must hear me now, or they’ll 
know nothing about the matter.’ 
Immediately there was a fine York- 
shire grin over some thousand 
friendly faces. It was a fierce con- 
test. In those days electioneering 
was something like. ‘ After all,’ 
said the Duke of Norfolk, who 
had been an active partisan of 
Lord Milton’s, ‘ what greater en- 
joyment can there be in life than 
to stand a contested election for 
Yorkshire, and to win it by one.’ 
If it was costly to contest a 
county, it was equally costly to 
contesta borough. In the Annual 


Register of 1761 we find an exact 
account of the articles consumed 
at dinner by the voters of a small 
borough only, on the day of elect- 
ing their members, exclusive of 
veal, mutton, poultry, pastry, &c., 
and a preparatory breakfast—which 
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last alone amounted to 756/.—980 
stone of beef, 315 dozen of wine, 
72 pipes of ale, and 365 gallons of 
spirits converted into punch. Even 
in our own time it came out, be- 
fore the Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to inquire 
into the subject, that a late M.P. 
for Yarmouth had spent 70,000/. 
to retain his seat. In Professor 
Pryme’s time we find that the cost 
of a rotten borough was set down 
at 5ooo/ A short time before the 
Reform Bill, Lord Monson paid 
100,000/, for Gatton, which con- 
tained about twenty-five houses 
and rather more than one hundred 
inhabitants. Mr. Aubrey paid rooo/. 
a year to the proprietor of Ald- 
borough in Yorkshire for repre- 
senting that borough in Parliament. 
After the election it was usual at 
most boroughs in the unreformed 
Parliament to give gratuities to the 
electors. At Hull and Beverley 
you were expected to give three 
or four guineas; in the smaller 
boroughs as much as twenty. ‘ You 
will do what is usual, sir, after the 
election?’ was the question, to 
which the candidate was bound to 
give an affirmative reply. In the 
Times of 1826 it is told how, during 
an election at Sudbury, four cab- 
bages sold for 10/., and a plate of 
gooseberries fetched 257 At St. 
Albans, where the railway system 
had put an end to posting, it was 
usual for the electors to say, ‘We 
have nothing to sell but our votes.’ 
Lord Dundonald relates, in his au- 
tobiography, that while canvassing 
the electors of Honiton, one of 
the ‘free and independent’ said to 
him, ‘ You need not ask me, my 
lord, who I votes for; I always 
votes for Mr. Most.’ At Hindon 
in Wiltshire, on a day previous to 
the election, a man disguised in a 
fantastic female habit went about 
the town calling on the electors, 
and giving them five or ten guineas 
each. In the memoirs of Sir 
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Fowell Buxton we read how it was 
at Weymouth during an election. 
‘This is the sixth day of polling,’ 
writes Mr. Buxton, ‘and there is 
every probability of six days more. 
The election is carried on with the 
utmost violence, and at monstrous 
expense. Itis said that —— spends 
1500/. a day; his party confess to 
1000/. He has nine public-houses, 
and... the whole town is drunk.’ 
The biographer of Tom Duncombe 
tells us that, having bribed hand- 
somely at Hertford, he secured a 
majority. When in 1832 he was 
unseated, the seat was said to have 
cost the successful candidates, 
Lords Mahon and Ingestrie, not 
less than 14,000/, One thing 
which increased materially the ex- 
penses of elections was the time 
they lasted. In 1784 the contest 
for Westminster, which ended in 
the return of Mr. Fox, extended 
over forty days, and was followed 
by a scrutiny which lasted through 
nearly two sessions. Oldfield tells 
us, in his Origin of Parliaments, 
that Colchester was memorable for 
the cost of its elections, which had 
ruined three candidates in thir- 
teen years. 

The qualification in Beverley 
was a little mixed, though the lead- 
ing influence of the Yarborough 
family was dominant. ‘The right 
of election was in the freemen ot 
the town, who acquired this right 
by birth, servitude, or purchase. 
First, a freeman’s son born within 
the liberties of the borough was 
entitled to freedom when of the 
age of twenty-one; secondly, an 
apprentice for seven years to a 
freeman residing within the limits 
of the borough, upon the expira- 
tion of that ‘term, was admitted to 
his freedom on paying a fine of 
forty-eight shillings. ‘Thirdly, the 
freedom was to be obtained by 
purchase, provided the politics of 
the purchaser were approved by 
the corporation. There was a 
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standing order that a day-labourer 
should not be made free for a less 
sum than thirty guineas, and that 
every other person should pay ac- 
cording to his trade or circum- 
stances or occupation, at the dis- 
cretion of the body corporate. It 
was held that a candidate to repre- 
sent the borough might purchase 
his freedom for fifty guineas. One 
case is mentioned of a tradesman 
who offered as much to be merely 
a freeman ; but, alas, the man was 
of the wrong party in politics, and 
he appealed in vain. 

Occasionally there was a danger 
in the good old times of an elec- 
toral star dropping out of the fir- 
mament ; for instance, there was 
a Cornish borough known as Bos- 
siney, a/ias Tintagel. It had no 
corporation nor charter, but it had 
a titular mayor and titular freemen, 
who returned the members. In 
1781 only one of this titular society 
was living ; and at the general elec- 
tion happening in that year, the 
important task of electing two 
members of Parliament rested with 
the individual aforesaid. A similar 
circumstance occurred in 1790, 
where Richard Parnel, being the 
only surviving member of the cor- 
poration under an old charter, re- 
turned two members to represent 
the borough of Helston. 

In Castle Rising there were two 
houses which returned two mem- 
bers to Parliament. Gatton, with 
one house and one elector, was 
equally privileged. In 1790 it 
had become the property of John 
Petrie, Esq., for one hundred and 
ten thousand pounds; nor, con- 
sidering the advantages at that 
time, social and pecuniary, of a 
seat in Parliament, no one can 
consider thatthe price was too high. 
At Seaford the overseers had only 
rated twenty-four of the inhabi- 
tants out of one hundred and 
six who were eligible to pay taxes ; 
and the magistrates, rather than 








suffer these men thus to be quali- 
fied for the good things to be had 
at election times, agreed to pay 
the poor’s-rates themselves. On 
the day of the election at Knares- 
borough, a few of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s tenants arrived in 
the borough, where a certain bur- 
gage house was conveyed to each 
of them, who were then informed 
whom they were to vote for, and 
how the election was to be made. 
The steward of the duke was the 
returning-officer, and not a single 
elector resided in the borough. 
Midhurst returned two members, 
and had no resident voting popu- 
lation. Of course Midhurst was 
a valuable property. On one 
occasion it realised as much as 
42,000/. in the market. To secure 
his interest in Newark a Duke of 
Newcastle laid out as much as 
60,000/. in the purchase of houses, 
and it was but natural that another 
Duke of Newcastle should ask, 
‘ May I not do what I like with my 
own?’ We fail to see the beauty 
of a reply which consisted in burn- 
ing down his castle. There was 
no delicacy about these purchases. 
There was as little as is now felt 
by a rich man in buying the cure 
of souls for a son or relative. At 
the general election of 1790 it was 
found there were but three voters 
for Winchilsea ; ‘ but,’ writes Mr. 
Oldfield, ‘Mr. Barwell, who has 
purchased the borough, has since 
procured five more of his friends 
and relations, who are all non-resi- 
dents, to be made free of the cor- 
poration, by whose suffrages -he 
can appoint both members. 

The great danger under the old 
system was the venality of the free 
and independent. It was this that 
was always getting them into 
scrapes, like those of Grampound 
and Cricklade and Shoreham. The 
last instance is a somewhat noto- 
rious one. In 1771 the returning- 


officer returned a candidate to Par- 
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liament who had only 57 votes, to 
the prejudice of another who had 
87. It appeared from the defence 
that a majority of the freemen had 
formed themselves into a society 
under the name of the Christian 
Club, and that, under the sanction 
of piety and religion, they made a 
traffic of their oathsand conscience, 
and set the borough to sale to the 
highest bidder. The members of 
the society were bound to secrecy 
by oaths, writings, bonds with 
large penalties, and all the ties that 
could strengthen the compact ; and 
they carried on their traffic by 
means of a select committee, who, 
under pretence of scruples of con- 
science, never appeared or voted 
at any election themselves, but, 
having sold the borough and re- 
ceived the stipulated price, they 
gave directions to the rest how to 
vote; and by this complicated eva- 
sion the employers and their agents 
shared the money, as soon as the 
election was over, without any 
scruple. As was to be expected— 
even after this state of things was 
put an end to by parliamentary 
interference—Shoreham was an ex- 
pensive place to contest. On one 
occasion a contest for one of the 
two seats belonging to the borough 
entailed an expense of a hundred 
thousand pounds. 

It is amusing to see how the 
affair was managed in what may be 
termed a respectable, and not a 
proprietary, borough. 

‘Abingdon,’ in the language of 
Mr. Oldfield, ‘was as independent 
as any borough could be. Its right 
of election was not confined to a 
corporation of thirteen or twenty- 
four self-elected individuals, as was 
so often the case in many large 
towns, but in the inhabitant house- 
keepers at large, paying scot and 
lot. The Treasury had an agent 
there, as in all other boroughs, who 
was generally paid for his services 
with a receivership of a county, or 














a snug sinecure in the Post Office, 
Excise, or Customs. In many 
places this agent was an alderman 
of the corporation, churchwarden, 
justice of the peace, and treasurer 
or trustee of the parish charities. 
He became a member of all the 
borough clubs, was a constant at- 
tendant at parish meetings, and ob- 
tained at last such an ascendency 
that even a parish pauper could 
not be relieved without his appro- 
bation. If he is a man of large 
property or aspiring ambition,’ 
wrote Oldfield, ‘he is sent to Par- 
liament himself, and gets a seat at 
one of the public boards. Bankers 
and attorneys were commonly se- 
lected for this purpose. He takes 
care that none but ministerial 
newspapers are taken in at the 
public-houses, under the penalty 
of forfeiting their licenses. He 
has one sent him gratis, which he 
lends to such as will read it. He 
never speaks of any man who is 
known to think for himself without 
calling him Jacobin. He gives the 
Church, the King, and Mr. Pitt as 
the three first toasts at public din- 
ners. He lends money in small 
sums to the electors, which he re- 
pays himse'f tenfold at the elec- 
tion ; and (if he be not a clergy- 
man) gets drunk at a rejoicing feast 
after an Austrian victory.’ 

Thus was it in the larger, and 
what were supposed to be freer, 
boroughs. In the smaller ones the 
thing, as we have seen, was much 
easier. 

The absurdity of the old system 
reached its climax in Scotland. In 
1831 the Lord Advocate thus de- 
scribed an election in Argyleshire : 

‘When the day of election came, 
there was no person to attend but 
one, and he was the sheriff or re- 
turning-officer. This respectable 
person, being also a freeholder, 
first readi the writ to the meeting 
as sheriff; he then constituted the 
Meeting by calling over the roll, 
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duly answering to his own name, 
and faithfully took down the sede- 
runt, After this he put the vote 
for the election of preses and clerk, 
and reported himself duly elected 
as preses. As such preses, he read 
over the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, and confirmed them. Finally, 
he put the candidate in nomination, 
and seconded his own proposal. 
He then gravely took the vote by 
calling over the roll a second time ; 
and having given his vote for his 
nominee, reported ‘to himself that 
the candidate was unanimously 
elected, and forthwith made the 
return in his favour.’ 

Altogether in all Scotland there 
were but five thousand electors, 
and the entire country was in truth 
a close borough. In the debate 
on the subject, the great leader of 
the Opposition, Sir Robert Peel, 
felt himself unable to assert, as the 
Duke of Wellington had done, of 
the whole system of election, in- 
cluding Scotland and Ireland, that 
it was as near perfection as could 
be imagined. Sir Robert said, ‘I 
do not defend the Scotch system 
of representation ; but I maintain 
that it is a check on the power 
and influence of the people, and 
that, if you remove it without es- 
tablishing an equivalent check, you 
increase to an enormous extent the 
purely democratic influence in the 
House.’ Perhaps it was as well that 
the Reformers carried their Bull. 
‘I must announce,’ said Lord Jef- 
fery, ‘that its principle is that the 
old system is to be regarded as 
utterly incurable, and not to be 
patched or mended, but utterly de- 
stroyed and abandoned. We can- 
not decimate its abuses or cut off 
its vicious excesses: its essence 
and its principle is abuse, and 
there is nothing that is not vicious 
about it. I will then at once de- 
clare that the principle of our Bill 
—and I glory in being able to 
make the avowal—is that no shred 
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or rag, no jot or tittle, of the old 
abominations should remain ; and 
why in Heaven’s name should they 
—for a day, an hour, a moment?’ 

Electioneering in Ireland was 
an exaggeration of that in Eng- 
land. It appeared, on one occa- 
sion, the landlord practice had 
been to sweep the countryside of 
the voters several days before the 
election, and lodge and keep them 
comfortably under watch and ward 
in a secure spot, where they could 
not be got at by the other party. 
These things were done in a small 
way all over England; but Mr. John 
O’Connell tells us ofa party of one 
hundred Carlow electors stowed 
away in an old brewery, feasting 
and drinking till the proper time. 
Mr. Bright, in one of his speeches, 
forcibly pointed out the evil of this 
state of things. ‘I recollect, he said, 
‘an election for the borough of 
Carlow. There were two troops 
of dragoons, two companies of in- 
fantry, and one hundred and fifty 
police, the whole of this force 
having, during the period of elec- 
tion, been engaged in keeping the 
peace in a town which comprised 
only two hundred electors.’ 

Sir Samuel Romilly was of opi- 
nion that the most independent way 
of entering Parliament was by buy- 
ing a seat and paying for it, and 
going into the House to act and 
think and speak as you liked ; but 
bribery of this kind could not be 
conducted at all times with im- 
punity. Grampound, a _ rotten 
borough in Cornwall, became in 
this respect quite notorious. At 
no period of its existence did it 
ever seem to have had any diffi- 
culty in selling itself to the highest 
bidder. Lord Mount Edgcumbe 
was formerly, writes Oldfield, the 
patron of this borough ; but a dis- 
pute arising between his lordship’s 
steward and the voters respecting 
the paying of gratuities before or 
after an election, the latter, not 
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thinking it safe to give credit, went 
in a body and offered the com- 
mand of the borough to Lord 
Eliot. His lordship, adds Oldfield, 
continued to possess the influence 
till the last general election, when 
Sir Christopher Hawkins exerted 
such forcible arguments as induced 
them once more to change their 
commander, and to adopt him as 
their future patron. The Gram- 
pound people were over-anxious to 
make the best of their position, 
and killed the geese that laid such 
golden eggs. In 1819 Sir Massey 
Lopes, for too lavish a generosity, 
was sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of 10,0004. ; 
and Grampound was disfranchised. 
Even supposing the candidate had 
secured his borough, it was not 
pleasant to be told, as Sheridan did 
his Stafford constituents, ‘ Gentle- 
men, I have bought you, and I 
assure you I shall sell you when it 
suits my convenience.’ 

A pocket- borough often was inex- 
pensive, but then you were expect- 
ed to vote as the owner wished. 
Nevertheless, thus it was that Par- 
liament in the old time gained its 
most distinguished orators and 
statesmen. It was thus Pitt and 
Fox and Canning and Romilly 
and Horner, and even the great 
reformer, Lord John Russell, and 
the great orators, Macaulay and 
Gladstone and Brougham, found 
their way into Parliament. But 
they were at the mercy of indi- 
viduals, who could turn them out, 
and sometimes did turn them out 
at a moment's notice. For a pub- 
lic man there is nothing like a 
public election, after all. In the 
the long-run the public is fair. If 
Edinburgh one election rejected 
Lord Macaulay, it made the amende 
honorable by reélecting him the 
next. No man was more inde- 
pendent than the late Mr. Roe- 
buck, yet he always retained his 
seat at Sheffield. The danger of 








the present system is the frightful 
and needless expense, which more 
and more fills the House of Com- 
mons with obese aldermen and 
wealthy nobodies; which keeps out 
perhaps the most fitting class in 
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the kingdom, the literary men; and 
which renders it utterly impossible 
for a working-class candidate to be 
returned and retain his seat un- 
fettered and unpledged. 





AIS PICTURE. 
A Sketch at the Aeademn, 


—_—~— 


O apy bright, with sunny hair, 

And eyes that rival heaven’s blue, 
Although perhaps it’s hardly fair, 

A question I would ask of you. 


Of all the pictures, small and great, 
Which form the Piccadilly show, 

Why choose that one to contemplate, 
That little one? I wish to know. 


I’ve watched you nearly half an hour, 

And seldom have you turned your gaze ; 
It must possess some hidden power 

To merit this unconscious praise. 


A happy smile flits o’er your face, 

And joy-light sparkles in your eyes, 
And by their help I think I trace 

A clue to warrant my surmise. 


I fancy (though perhaps I’m wrong) 

The little work which you have scanned 
With so much earnestness, so long, 

Was painted by your loved one’s hand. 


Within his mind the picture grew, 

His crayon traced the subject fair, 
His colours made it live anew— 

The secret charm, I trow, lies there. 


Ah, yes ; the blush that dyes your cheek, 
The eyes that flash so rarely bright, 
With eloquence in silence speak, 
And say I've read the riddle right. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 




















ROUND AND ABOUT STAGE-ENTRANCES. 


By HAL LOUTHER, 


- —-—~>— 


I BEG your pardon, I did not 
quite catch what you said. O, why 
are stage-entrances mostly in the 
lowest back-streets ? 

Well, upon my word I have 
never bestowed more than a pass- 
ing thought upon the subject, 
though the fact of such being the 
case has often forced itself on me 
when on my way to rehearsal. As 
a rule, the more grand and impos- 
ing the frontage of a theatre, the 
more dingy and obscure the stage- 
door. 

Why? 

Well, I suppose it is because, as 
places of amusement are generally 
situated in populous districts, the 
approaches to the stage are made 
as private as possible, so that the 
actors may pass to and fro without 
being subjected to the gaze of an 
inquisitive and prying public. 

Look at that edifice, for instance : 
what an attractive face it presents 
to the busy thoroughfare! Its por- 
tico, pillars, and general appearance 
suggest, as you stand and look at 
them, the word noble. Take a peep 
through the swing-doors, and you 
will find the winding-stairs what 
may be termed grand, the statuary, 
pictures, greenery, all in exquisite 
taste, whilst a cheering brightness 
hangs over all like a glowing veil. 

Now try and find the stage-en- 
trance. 

Yes, through there ; further still, 
amidst the bustle and the throng ; 
now turn suddenly into that scowl- 
ing street; and as you pass onward, 
even were it noonday instead of 
evening, you would seem to be 
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leaving the daylight behind you, so 
dark and dreary is the aspect of the 
place. The lamps have all the 
grimness of ghostly death-lights, 
but there is plenty of life around 
you: hark to the Babel of children’s 
tongues pelting your ears and 
shaking your nerves with shrill 
sounds as they scamper about, 
making the narrow street their 
playground, and the gutter a kind 
of gratuitous toy-shop. The won- 
der is, when soapless mothers make 
raids upon that Bedlam of dirt and 
squalor, how they manage to know 
their own, and avoid footing the 
wrong ones back to those hidden 
fever-dens. Windows peep at you 
through bandaged eyes ; shops glare 
with broken visages ; passages in- 
tercept your way, their mouths 
reeking with foul breath ; and one 
or two publics seem to yawn as if 
they had not yet slept away their 
last round of dissipation. Some- 
times in the day—never at best 
more than an unwholesome twi- 
light which only deepens as the 
hours wear away into a sickly 
darkness—a stray sunbeam may 
be seen as if it had lost its way 
amongst the rooftops, and were 
almost fainting in the vain endea- 
vour to find its way out again. 
Hulking men slouch by, clinging 
closely to the housesides as they 
go, like ungainly shadows watched 
by a mouldy church, looking so 
melancholy and depressed that you 
might imagine it to be built of 
tombstones ; while the rest of the 
buildings appear to shrink from 
observation, as if they were afraid 
EE 
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of being arrested on the charge of 
loitering about for an unlawful 
purpose. 

It is the opening-night of the 
season here, and, lo, what a crowd 
has collected to see what the gods 
and goddesses of the stage are like 
in their everyday clay! Aspirants 
for stage-honours are here watch- 
ing with envious looks ; broadcloth 
and moleskin hustle each other 
for front-places, so strong is their 
curiosity; comments are spoken 
without hesitation as the actors ap- 
pear. Poor Utility meets with a 
derisive cheer, second- and third- 
rate favourites are greeted with a 
familiar kind of welcome. An 
extra throb quickens the pulse of 
the crowd as the ladies arrive, and 
the finer the broadcloth the ruder 
thestare. But, O, when Eminence 
passes the mouldy threshold, what 
an emotional intensity of hushed 
wonder, a surging silence seldom 
or never broken, save by the gallery 
lad, who cannot resist the ungram- 
matical tribute of a ‘That's him! 
Stage-door adulation is the least 
offensive kind of homage, as Emin- 
ence will tell you; for it shows 
there is something in the crowd’s 
appearance here more than com- 
mon curiosity, or it would never 
brave such a Rimmelless atmo- 
sphere as this. But there are auto- 
graph-hunters; amateur literary 
tailors, as it were, continually 
pestering his life with offers of all 
kinds to fit his genius with new 
suits of blank-verse ; society burg- 
lars breaking open the peace of his 
private life. Huis ‘How do you do?” 
to some people is not the ‘ How do 
you do?’ of ordinary lips; no, there 
is a hidden grain of gold in the 
simple words, and fawning imagina- 
tion goes down at once on its hands 
and knees as it seems to find the 
supposed nugget of intellect. So 
that stage-door homage, after all, 
often proves the bond of sympathy 
existing betweenactorandaudience. 
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What I mean will be best illus- 
trated by the following incident. 
A friend of mine was once acting 
at Swansea. One night, whilst 
waiting at the wing, he was accost- 
ed by the door-keeper, and told 
that some one was asking for him 
at the door. 

‘Who is it?’ asked my friend. 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ was the re- 
sponse. 

‘ What is the person like ?’ ques- 
tioned my friend. 

‘It’s a boy,’ answered the hall- 
keeper. 

‘A boy!’ echoed my friend. ‘Ask 
him what he wants.’ 

‘He won't say, sir; and,’ added 
the man, with a serious tone, ‘I 
didn’t like to send him away. He 
don’t look well, sir.’ 

‘Very strange. I’ve a long wait 
after this scene : let him stay till it’s 
over, and I'll come and see what 
it’s all about ;’ and my friend, taking 
up his cue, walked on the stage. 
When the scene was over, putting 
his greatcoat over his dress, he 
sought the hall, where he found, 
waiting within the shadow of the 
doorway, a poor, pale, and weakly- 
looking lad in a sailor’s garb. 

‘Do you want me?’ asked my 
friend kindly, as soon as he had 
reached him. 

‘ Yes, sir, please.’ 

‘Well, my boy, and what is it?” 

The lad looked shy and con- 
fused, then said softly, ‘I’m very 
sorry, sir, but I wanted so much 
to see you’—here he broke down, 
and the tears trickled from his eyes. 

‘ My poor lad, what is the mat- 
ter? You don’t seem well.’ 

‘No, sir, I’m not. I’m astranger 
here. I’ve seen you play sailors 


in our town, sir; and as I’m a sailor, 
and have been shipwrecked—’ 
‘Shipwrecked !’ cried my friend. 
‘There, don’t be down-hearted, lad ; 
T’'ll—’ and my friend’s hand in- 
stinctively sought his pocket. But 
the lad suddenly stopped the action 
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with a touch of pride in his tone, 
as he said, 

‘No, sir, it wasn’t that I wanted 
to see you for. They’ve done all 
that for me over yonder—and he 
looked in thedirection of the Sailors’ 
Home—but I wanted a kind word; 
and as I saw your name, I thought 
you'd give it, and you have ;’ then, 
clutching my friend’s hand in both 
his little ones, he murmured a 
broken ‘God bless you for it !’ and 
was gone before my friend could 
stop him. 


Eh? O, I beg pardon; I have 
no right to keep you waiting so 
long at the stage-entrance—you 
are not a shipwrecked boy, of 
course—but as an amende, if you 
don’t mind a rapid journey, I'll 
show you a theatre as my young 
remembrance saw it years ago. 
You will go? Very well then, 
get ready ; my imagination is har- 
nessed, its wings are plumed for 
flight, so jump up behind and 
away we go. 

That was a quick transit. 

Why, express-trains and electric 
wires are only sluggish modes of 
travelling compared with that! 
Well, here we are at the entrance 
I promised you. How strange 
everything looks! The gas is not 
too plentiful hereabout, so take 
time in your look round. That 
street with the narrow throat leads 
down to the ferry, where you will 
find a jolly old waterman ready to 
row you across with as much skill 
and dexterity as his Blackfriars 
rival of song notoriety ever [pos- 
sessed, little dreaming of the 
handsome bridge which shall rise 
to sweep his occupation away. 
Some of the buildings have an air 
of grandeur about them which 
gives the smaller ones, as they 
crowd together on their cramped- 
up sites, all the appearance of 
awkward visitors sitting uncomfort- 
ably on the edge of drawing-room 
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chairs. The turn to the right brings 
you to the front of the theatre, 
which in the day-time assumes a 
clerical look ; but at night, under 
the mask of darkness, the sly hypo- 
crite begins its dissipated revels, 
and bursts into little festivals of 
light, to the extreme disgust of the 
tall houses opposite, which appear 
to glare with all the stern surprise 
of shocked moralists. Right in 
front of us is a low-browed public- 
house, with its latticed windows 
winking seductively at the actors 
as they pass in and out of the 
tunnel which leads to the stage. 
Next door to the theatre is a chapel, 
gathering up, as it seems, the folds 
of its dress for fear its holy skirts 
should come in contact with such 
a profane building, while from a 
short distance the minster looks 
down with its towers raised in the 
air like stony arms stretched out 
in pious horror. The church, you 
see, had not then taken the drama 
under its wing, or commenced its 
spiritual pattings on the back. 

Here come the actors. 

I know them all. That tall 
figure is a beginner: he made his 
first appearance here the other 
night ; he has an anxious look as 
he moves along; the by-standers 
watch his passing with listless faces, 
evincing no sympathy with the 
hopes and fears fluttering around 
his heart. Poor fellow, he is not 
to succeed to-night, and managerial 
opinion, speaking prematurely, 
shall stamp his efforts with failure ; 
but as he stands in an ob- 
scure corner, with his soul veiled 
in the shadows of disappointment, 
a kind cheery voice will melt the 
clouds away and whisper in his ear 
of a fame to be won beyond the 
purgatory of the present. The 
words are prophetic; they armour 
him round with new hope; he 
throws down his gauntlet, and in 
the end his profession owns him 
as one of its ornaments, bluff in 
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speech, hearty in manner, and an 
honest soldier, true to the giorious 
colours of his art. Following him 
is the leading man. The little 
crowd look on him with reverence, 
and the incense is received in 
proud silence ; but his already dig- 
nified deportment swells to such 
an extent that every look and 
action seems to say, as plainly as if 
the words were labelled on his 
brow, wanted, a halo. 

That little fellow with the melan- 
choly face is looked on as nobody 
now, but when Christmas comes, 
wreathed with holly and mistletoe, 
he will supersede the leading man, 
niched as he is in the cathedral of 
his own opinion; for he, the me- 
lancholy man, is clown, and when 
the time comes bugles and velvet 
shall hide its diminished head, 
and smiles and motley be in the as- 
cendant. The lady coming along 
so hurriedly is the chambermaid. 
In a short time the audience may 
be laughing heartily at her vagaries, 
neither knowing nor caring that she 
has come for their amusement from 
a sick-bed, while between every 
shout rises the vision of a little wan 
face, whose wistful eyes are looking 
about for the tender help of her 
who may be making sides ache 
with laughter when she should be 
soothing the aching limbs of her 
poor darling child. 

Hey-day! what oddly-dressed 
person have we here? 

O, of course I know him now. 
It is the stock-father of the estab- 
lishment ; but he looked at first as 
if he were some ancient divine who 
had mistaken the place. I ought, 
though, to have known that long 
surtout and bell-top hat, to say 
nothing of the cloak, which looks 
as if it had been an heirloom in 
the Hamlet family for generations. 
What a fine portly figure it is, and 
what a genial smiling face, and how 
ripe too in ruddy beefsteak bloom ! 
Yet he will look so pale and miser- 
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able when his daughter of the play 
leaves him, and his eyes will so fill 
with real tears, that your own sym- 
pathetic drops shall come out to 
keep his company. Upon my word, 
it’s wonderful, when you come to 
think of it, how well he looks for 
a man whose heart has been so 
often broken. It almost seems 
that losing your daughter every 
night is conducive to health. The 
ladies arrive and pass by in a 
quiet unostentatious manner. No 
broughams infest this narrow street, 
no lisping noodles carrying crutch 
and toothpick escutcheons are seen 
here waiting about for blonde or 
golden beauties. Pshaw ! golden— 
what a misnomer, when gi/ty would 
be a more appropriate term ! 
That’s the light comedian, and 
a bright good-looking fellow he is 
too. He plays the very deuce 
with the hearts of his lady auditors. 
His rooms are perfect jewel-cases 
of presents ; his manners are light 
and easy ; his bearing so elegant, 
that it almost appears rags sit on 
him as if they were clothes owning 
the most perfect of tailors for their 
parent. Hark! those are his con- 
stant companions he is now part- 
ing from. Do you hear? ‘Yes, 
I will meet you, when the perform- 
ance is over, at the old house.’ 
Ah, there you read a history! Is it 
written that his genius—for genius 
it is—shall be wrecked ? Shall that 
genial and smiling face be dimmed 
with shadows of regret, and a lost 
life rise like a reproachful tomb- 
stone on the grave of his own dead 
self-respect? Are those really his 
friends who haunt him day and 
night? They will be waiting here 
as he comes out, for fear he may 
change his mind and go home. 
They will applaud his ready wit, 
drown his vanity in praises, feed 
his love for company, and carry 
him, metaphorically, shoulder-high 
amongst them ; but are they friends? 
Let us see. Come, Mr. Futurity, 
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pull the string. Why, what form 
is this, with its bent body and gray 
hair, those sunken cheeks? Look 
closer? I do, but can’t make out. 
Stay! By Jove, it is not surely— 
Yes, too true, I recognise him now. 
What a change! Not even the 
ghost of his once bright look to be 
seen. He glances sadly at the 
suffering face attending him, and a 
flood of remorse breaks in regret- 
ful foam over his heart; but all 
too late. The flame is splutter- 
ing in the socket; yet, as if death 
had missed its prey, it suddenly 
bursts into one white flare. Filled 
with the new life of the moment, he 
lives the laughing times over again. 
The flame burns brighter—his head 
is whirling with congratulations— 
the laughter is louder, the drink 
pleasanter — beauty showers its 
smiles upon him; but in the very 
moment of his triumph the treach- 
erous light dies out, and the dark 
tide drifts his spirit away to an un- 
known sea, whilst his friends are 
busy shedding a false sunshine on 
the hours of a new favourite. 
Here comes the country boy. 
What do I mean by country 
boy? It’s a line of business now 
extinct. As a rule, his sister is the 
heroine of the play and the beauty 
of the village, who goes about all 
smiles, simplicity, and ribbons, 
whilst he dresses as smartly and 
neatly, and is as innocent of dust or 
mud, as if all his agricultural work 
were done in the best parlour. 
The Squire begins by being his 
friend and ends by insulting the 
sister. This causes the drawing- 
room agriculturist to deliver a 
series of essays on the virture of 
the British peasant generally, and 
winding up with ‘dom him ! when- 
ever the Squire’s name is men- 
tioned. Your country boy would 
never be complete without his 
‘dom him! But when the Squire, 
as he usually does, offers marriage, 
the ‘dom him ? is turned into ‘ bless 
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him,’ and he performs, with won- 
derful exactitude, all the animated 
antics of a lunatic asylum, going 
from one phase to another in the 
shortest space of time. 

That thin youth, with the baby 
face, is the singing walking-gentle- 
man. Would you believe it, within 
that narrow chest there lurks the 
spirit of the fiercest ruffian that ever 
trod stage and clamoured for his 
’ated rival’s dest blood-a! His sole 
ambition is to play the villain of 
the piece. O the irony of fate, to 
be condemned to dawdle after 
sentimental young ladies in white 
tarleton and warble love-sick notes 
when your soul is yearning to 
thrill the audience with ‘ What ho, 
my trusty myrmidons; tear the 
miscreant piecemeal!’ or ‘ Once 
aboard the lugger, #Aen—ha, ha ¥ 

Here is some one now worth a 
little attention. He is anxious to 
climb the ladder of fame, but at 
present he is only on the first rung ; 
but in a few years— In a few 
years? Yes. Why, you surely don’t 
imagine that, in those days, aspi- 
rants walked out of the street on to 
thestage and became actorsatonce? 
No, a proper course of training was 
considered as necessary for this as 
for any other profession, so in a few 
years he hopes to have reached 
the highest rung of the greasy 
ladder. Tragedy has thrown its 
lasso around his gloomy soul, and 
he follows in the steps of the lead- 
ing man; in fact he almost seems 
to move about as if he were attired 
in some of that pompous gentle- 
man’s cast-off grandeur. Ah, he 
is an ardent student, and has al- 
ready been driven from several 
lodgings in consequence of a habit 
he has of beguiling the midnight 
by reciting such rollicking effusions 
as ‘The Plague Cart,’ with selec- 
tions from the /ron Chest and 
Manfred, just to prevent the pos- 
sibility of nightmare. He wears 
his cape as though it were a Roman 
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toga, and walks about in invisible 
sandals with a Brutus kind of tread, 
measured and slow, as becomes a 
classic hero. When he smiles, 
there is a grim disdain in the act 
which makes you feel uncomfort- 
able. He trenches himself around 
with an impenetrable dignity, and 
woe be to any one daring to at- 
tack it! Once, in a burst of familiar 
friendship, he was accosted by his 
Christian name, which, on the 
occasion, was abbreviated. With a 
scathing look he turned on the 
culprit and asked, ‘ Who the deuce 
told to you, sir, that R.A. spelt 
Bobby?’ When convivially inclined 
he will ask for another glass in 
tones so solemn that you can really 
imagine his voice to have been 
lost in a tomb, and unexpectedly 
found its way out again. But his 
hat !—it is the centre of attraction 
wherever he goes : broad-brimmed 
and high-crowned, it does duty at 
night for all kinds of parts; worn 
in its natural state it has the air 
of an absconding refugee ; a few 
dirty ribbons round it and it be- 
comes a brigand ; the addition of 
a feather converts it into a Charles 
I.’s shape; turned inside out it 
represents an Irish peasant or a 
modern smuggler; and, when 
pinned into three corners, it illus- 
trates the laced-coat-and-ruffle 
period ; so he plods along in pur- 
suit of. glory, which, after all, may 
end in his becoming a clever low 
comedian. His companion is of 
a totally different nature ; he is 
indolent and careless, has a fine 
presence, and possesses all the ele- 
ments of success, but is too indif- 
ferent, or, as his landlady tells him, 
he has no ‘ energicies for his com- 
pacity of life.’ His dress is slo- 
venly ; his wig is too candid ever 
to deceive ; and he will soap his 
moustache down, under the im- 
pression that the audience will 
never see it, for, having a mote in 
his own eye, he credits every one 
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else with the same affliction ; and 
so he drifts along, a useless waif- 
and-stray of the profession. 

Ah, there is the heavy man arm- 
and-arm with the juvenile man! 
They are the best friends off the 
stage, and always the bitterest foes 
on. They will struggle and stab 
at each other in a terrible manner 
when before the footlights, but, 
once in the wing, they will, in all 
likelihood, laughingly finish some 
funny story begun before they went 
on for their dreadful encounter. 
Who would think, now, that that 
open and good-natured face ever 
meditated a thought of ill towards 
any one? And yet, when masked 
with false hair and burnt-cork 
whiskers, and his belt laden with 
the murderous implements of his 
craft, his very appearance makes 
your blood run cold. Who that 
has heard it will ever forget the 
malignity of his ‘I never forget an 
insult,’ and the accompanying 
scowl, as he goes off with his quiver- 
ing ringlets apparently echoing the 
sentiment ? 

Way there for the low comedian! 

Yes, that is the ‘ funny man,’ and 
Time shall know him and admire 
him, too, as one of the foremost 
in his humorous race. It almost 
seems a pity that such pleasant 
features should be drawn into 
comical contortions. What a sly 
look of fun peeps from the corner 
of his eyes ; but what a military air 
—all the bearing of an officer—so 
much so that soldiers have been 
known to salute him as he passed ! 
Here the crowd know him too well; 
he is their pet. The leading man 
may flash his proudest heroics at 
them ; the leading lady may woo 
them with her most bewitching 
smiles ; in fact the whole company 
may look and act their best. But 


they have marked him as their own; 
in him they forget their every-day 
cares for the time being; his fun 
and their laughter weave a bond 
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of sympathy between them ; and 
so they claim the right to look 
upon him in the light of friend. 
Smiles greet him on every side; 
and as he passes, apparently un- 
conscious of their grinning adula- 
tion, the future Touchstone of the 
age feels that he is being mimicked 
by the inevitable boy who puckers 
up his mouth, utters a spasmodic 
‘Ah? while his legs suddenly give 
way, only to be pulled up again as 
suddenly as though they had been 
rescued from falling by the jerk of 
an invisible bridle. 

Now, then, we will go. Stay, 
who is this ? 

Ah, we must not pass Aim by! 
He is the popular star of the day, 
and beloved by all his brother- 
actors; his form and carriage are 
the perfection of manly grace ; his 
handsome features have all the 
softening light of an almost wo- 
manly tenderness about them. His 
manner is kind and gentle, especi- 
ally to subordinates; and many 
there are who garner up in the 
dearest corner of their hearts the 
cheerful words uttered by him when 
others less considerate would have 
blamed. Genial and bright, his 
presence is ever welcome ; before 
the curtain plaudits loud and long 
await him ; behind, all petty jeal- 
Ousy merges into admiration; as 
you see him now he is lord of the 
drama and the hero of hearts. 
Draw the curtain of the future once 
more aside. I see a stormy ocean 
—a doomed ship filled with des- 
pairing faces and trembling figures. 
I see a form last at the pumps 
working till hope is dead even with- 
in his breast. I see the actor’s ma- 
jestic presence, calm and dignified, 
amidst the shrieks of fear. A boat 
is now alongside—pleading voices 
tempt him to join the tossing shell 
whilst there is yet room ; but the 
chivalry of his soul rises above all 
thought of self as, with childish 
tenderness, a woman’s form, with 
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an infant at her breast, are passed 
by him into the offered place ; then, 
with a manly sob of farewell on his 
lips, he sinks in a shroud of weed 
to a watery grave. 

Now are you ready for our re- 
turn journey? So then back again 
as we came. Whirr, and my fancy 
steed has dropped us at the stage- 
entrance of the Royal Convenient 
Theatre. 

What a different crowd at the 
door! Why, one wouldalmost think, 
only that public executions are 
done away with, that there was a 
man to be hanged by gaslight, so 
many Lord Tom Noddys are there- 
about. And what a locality! Pass- 
ing the stage-door, over which is 
a lamp with the appearance of 
a bloodshot-eye, seems like going 
into a vault, lighted up in expecta- 
tion of some honoured guest. There 
you see the hall-keeper, screwed 
into a wooden-box as if he had 
been buried before his time. If 
you are seeking any one, hand him 
your card, which he will lift towards 
his face, evidently with the inten- 
tion of eating it. He pauses, looks 
at you through the wooden bars of 
his den, which makes you start, for 
fear he wishes to gulp you instead 
of your pasteboard. Baffled of his 
prey in both instances, as it were, 
he will answer your questions in 
monosyllabic growls, unless he 
happens to be Irish, then his re- 
plies will take the form of ques- 
tions. After a long experience of 
hall-keepers, it almost seems that 
those men who have spent most 
of their time in far-off lighthouses 
are considered best qualified to 
keep stage-doors, so morose are 
they generally in tone and man- 
ner. But who can wonder at it 
when you look at him, caged as he 
is in such a den? the best hours of 
his time are spent in a stifling 
place, with scarcely room enough 
to breathe in, while the damp air is 
rapidly sapping up his life. In 
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some cases, of course, these frag- 
ments of rooms are made as com- 
fortable as possible. The floor 
boasts a carpet, there are chairs 
maybe, and the brightening influ- 
ence of a few theatrical pictures ; 
but, taken as a whole, such resi- 
dences need sanitary inspection as 
much as the morals of the neigh- 
bourhood need spiritual chloride 
of lime ! 

We are just in time for the actors 
coming out. 

Here come a bunch of artificial 
beauties, over-dressed and over- 
jewelled ; the paint on their lips, 
eyes, and faces, together with that 
gauzy veil of affectation, cannot 
conceal the true coarseness of their 
natures; they are waited for by 
cavaliers, old and young, who 
smoke in their presence without 
even the show of an apology. So 
they drift away. Here and there 
you will also see a plainly-dressed 
form shrinking from the eye-glass 
stare of privileged rudeness, and 
stealing away through winding 
alleys to the safeguard of a poor 
mother’s arms, or the sanctity, it 
may be, of a sick sister’s garret. 
Such are the light and shade of 
ballet life ! Broughams are in wait- 
ing, bright and glittering like their 
owners; groups of young men come 
out and make for their various 
clubs—they are the histrionic blos- 
soms of the present drama. Some 
promise well, and will reach in 
time a healthy full bloom, while 
some are as weeds, choking up the 
flowers, and fit only to be plucked 
up and thrown away. They are 
well enough in modern plays, but 
blank-verse won't fit in with tea- 
cup-and-saucer chatter; so that 
when they come across Shake- 
speare they either convert him 
into a Charles-Mathews kind of 
patter, or intone him as if they had 
been brought up to the Church, 
the clerical style of elocution being 
the most popular. Now and again 
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you may find an actor among them 
who has learned his business, but 
he only seems in such a crowd like 
a spectre of the past that has lost 
its way looking for the kindred 
spirits of his art. The actresses, 
as a rule, are like forced hothouse 
flowers, very beautiful to look at, 
and would be perfect if they could 
only be endowed with a touch of 
Nature. 

Whilst standing here you have 
seen broughams and cabs flit away 
with their painted burdens. Now 
look at that heap of rags, and read 
the history of another misspent life, 
over there, crouching beneath the 
dim light of that lamp. This 
stage-entrance has a weird power 
over her. In the daylight she 
shuns it ; but at night, no matter 
how rough, or wheresoever else 
she may wander, her limping feet 
are sure to bring her here. She 
speaks to no one, but simply 
watches that door. Why? She was 
once one ofthe attractions there— 
a beauty-flame, with all kind of 
moths circling around her. An ac- 
tress? No, but one of those mock- 
eries so often thrust before the 
public, able to understand a few 
lines of jingle, and look beautiful, 
but with only brain enough to know 
when they are well dressed, and 
hate children. She had her con- 
veyance, the brightest of its kind, 
a dressing-room fitted up especially 
for her, and crowds of unwhole- 
some parasites hovering about her. 
Now look at her ; even her scare- 
crow rags, foul as they are, seem 
really to desert her. Her eyes are 
bleared, and her face all premature 
wrinkles, as she gathers her tatter- 
ed garments about her shivering 
form. What a sight! And how her 
memory must ache as the sighs of 
wronged wives and children whis- 
per in her ear, and the vision of 
ruined homes rises reproachfully 
before her! So ends it. 














REMEMBER. 
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REMEMBER, when the sun is rising gently, 
And rosy mists unfold to greet the dawn ; 

And golden clouds above are fading slowly, 
And earth is joyful that the day is born. 


Remember, when the flowers unfold their petals 
To gaze in fervent rapture at the sun, 

And fair birds’ voices rise in sweetest music, 
And woods reécho now the night is done. 


Remember, when in brightest midday glory, 
The gay-winged butterflies flit here and there, 
And children, blinded by the sun’s great splendour, 
With merry voices fill the fragrant air. 


Remember, when the twilight shadows gather, 
And the long day for ever more is past, 

When cattle to their sheds are slowly turning, 
When tired reapers gain their homes at last. 


Remember, when the pale sad moon has risen, 
And floods a silver light across the wood, 

And fair birds sweetly sing their evening carol, 
As if to thank the Lord that He is good. 


Remember, when the night is very quiet, 
Save for the gentle rippling of the lake, 
Where closed white lilies float so softly sleeping, 
And only passing zephyrs are awake. 


Remember yet again when midnight glory 
And silver moon shed radiance all around, 
And fire-flies dart where shadows lie the deepest, 
And heaven's stars gaze sadly on the ground. 


Remember that I left you in great sorrow ; 
Remember how you laughed and scorned my love 
Remember how I turned away and left you, 
While the pale moon shone deeply from above. 


Remember how my words in parting told you 

That the great love you spurned as poor and vain 
Would wait, embalmed in patient sadness, 

Until one day you paid me for my pain. 


Remember how I passed away in anguish, 

Afraid to trust my trembling voice to speak, 
Because I knew in all your heartless beauty 

You’d scorn me more, and say that I was weak. 


Remember, then, I say, in midnight silence, 
When hearts are sad, and tender thoughts are rife, 
That all the great deep love that then I gave you 
Waits but thy touch to start again to life. 


ETHEL DE FONBLANQUE. 













At all periods in the history of 
mankind, their vices and virtues 
have presented such a strangely- 
interwoven fabric as often to baffle 
the attempts of the student to se- 
parate the one from the other; and 
perhaps of no time can this be so 
truly stated as of the transition 
period of the fifteenth century, with 
all the tangled elements, political, 
social, and literary, of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

While Machiavelli, on the one 
hand, was teaching princes to go- 
vern by dissimulation, strategy, and 
selfishness, his contemporary, Bal- 
dassare Castiglione, was instilling 
into the minds of courtiers that the 
good-will of princes could be ob- 
tained by integrity, nobility of con- 
duct, and uniform honesty of pur- 
pose. It appears strange that in our 
day the works of Machiavelli are 
studied by many with unabating in- 
terest, while to as many the Corte- 
giano of Castiglione is unknown 
even by name. Yet students are 
beginning to discover that the latter, 
presenting, as it does, a new and 
nobler phase of Italian court life, is 
quite as valuable to the historian 
as the works of Machiavelli. 

Baldassare Castiglione was born 
at Castralico, near Mantua, on the 
6th day of December 1478, in 
the same decade with Machiavelli 
and Ariosto. The fact of his being 
a Mantuan made it difficult for him 
to attain literary celebrity in his 
own country; for as Dante was 
reproached by unfriendly critics 
for preferring to write in Tuscan 
to the scholarly Latin, so Casti- 
glione met with taunts for not speak- 
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ing the veritable ‘Lingua Toscana’ 
of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. 
To his critics he thus replies, in 
the preface to his book : 

‘I am a native of Lombardy, 
and I speak the Italian of the Lom- 
bards. I should but expose my 
ignorance if I attempted to appear 
that which I am not—a Tuscan.’ 

Castiglione received an excellent 
classical education in the schools 
of Milan, and his intimacy with 
the Greek and Latin authors is per- 
ceptible in his Cortegiano, in which, 
as in a casket, are treasured the 
jewels of antiquity. His love of 
the classics did not lead him to 
despise the fine arts; he learnt 
music, dancing, fencing, and riding, 
and was a recognised authority on 
matters of art ; painting, sculpture, 
and architecture having been ob- 
jects of his earnest study. Raphael 
Urbino and Buonarotti are said 
not to have considered their works 
perfect unless they had the appro- 
bation of Castiglione, and the for- 
mer issupposed to have been largely 
assisted by him in his treatise upon 
the restoration of old Roman mo- 
numents. 

When still quite young, Baldas- 
sare entered the service of Ludovic 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, the poten- 
tate who sacrificed his country to 
his persona] ambition by inviting 
Charles VIII. into Italy. While in 
Sforza’s army, Castiglione appears 
to have been chiefly distinguished 
by his love of study ; after leaving 
it, he fought under Luigi Gonzaga, 
Duke of Mantua, and from his ser- 
vice he passed into that of Guido- 
baldo, Duke of Urbino, to whose 
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brilliant little court he introduces 
us in the opening chapters of // 
Cortegiano. 

A court presided over by two of 
the most charming women of the 
day, the high-minded Duchess 
Elizabeth Gonzaga and the witty 
Emilia Pia; the general rendez- 
vous of politicians, diplomatists, 
artists, and travellers; the centre 
of attraction for all that was distin- 
guished in the world of art, science, 
and literature, was the little city at 
the foot of the Apennines. Over 
this brilliant company the purity 
and innocence of the duchess ap- 
pears to have exercised such an 
influence as at rare intervals we 
perceive to be held by a noble 
woman alone of all creatures. Una- 
like, she quelled unholy angry dis- 
cords and passions by her pre- 
sence; Madame Récamier herself 
being no greater adept in the art 
of maintaining an entente cordiale 
between those who differed alike 
in principles, habits, and character. 
The refined tastes of the duchess 
were conspicuous in the adorn- 
ments and furniture of the Palace 
of Urbino. Gems of sculpture and 
painting, bronzes and costly musi- 
cal instruments, rare old books in 
curious bindings, all had their place 
of honour in its walls, and added 
to the charm of the court life un- 
der the sway of the Duke and 
Duchess of Urbino. That Casti- 
glione should have appreciated the 
intelligence and high-mindedness 
of the duchess was a matter of 
course ; a courtier, a man who had 
a wide experience of life in the 
camp, the senate, and the studio, 
none was better fitted to recognise 
her superiority over the women of 
the world of her day, while the 
similarity of their tastes must have 
made their intercourse a mutual 
pleasure. 

In 1506 Castiglione was sent to 
England to represent the Duke of 
Urbino at the Court of Henry VIL., 
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where the Italian diplomatist ap- 
pears to have won the esteem and 
friendship of the King, who showed 
him much kindness, and on part- 
ing presented him with a magnifi- 
cent necklace, in token of his re- 
gard. 

Upon Guidobaklo dying without 
issue, Castiglione remained at Ur- 
bino in the service of the new 
Duke Francesco Maria della Ro- 
vere ; and to this prince he was of 
the utmost service in effecting a 
reconciliation between him and his 
uncle, Pope Julius II. It was 
during his visit of diplomacy on 
behalf of Francesco that Casti- 
glione acquired that devotion to 
the Eternal City which coloured the 
whole of his after life. There he 
became acquainted with Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, by whom he 
appears to have been greatly be- 
loved ; and thither, immediately at- 
ter his marriage with a young lady 
of Mantua, he tried to be sent as 
ambassador. 

His young wife being unable to 
travel was left behind, and died 
some months later in giving birth 
toachild. Castiglione’s grief and 
remorse at having left her was in- 
consolable, and-though all Rome 
devo‘ed itself to the task, he re- 
fused to be comforted. Hence- 
forth the Eternal City became 
his place of abode; and there, 
among the studios and in the 
society of his friends, he passed 
some of the pleasantest days of 
his life—a most popular member 
of the brilliant circle he was so 
well fitted to adorn. Leo X., the 
successor of Julius, granted him a 
pension of two hundred golden 
crowns, and in 1527 Pope Clement 
VII. offered him the post of Papal 
Envoy toSpain, when he undertook 
to discover the views of Charles V. 
respecting Italy. It was a delicate 
matter, and one that required the 
greatest skill and tact on the part of 
the diplomatist. Charles received 
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him with flattering assurances of 
good-will, managing to lull, if not 
entirely remove, his anticipations 
of treacherous dealing—setting his 
fears of a Spanish invasion almost 
at rest; so that when the sudden 
news that the invasion was an ac- 
complished fact, that Rome had 
been pillaged, and the Pope him- 
self taken prisoner, burst like a 
bombshell upon Castiglione, he 
died simply of shame and grief at 
the failure of his mission and the 
unmerited taunts of his country- 
men, breathing his last at To- 
ledo, on the 2d of February 1529, 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
In spite of his own bitter sense 
of defeat, he never lost either 
the confidence of Clement or the 
good-will of Charles V., the former 
being aware that the ambassador 
thad done his best, and failed 
through no fault of his own; the 
latter having an esteem and liking 
for Castiglione as a man, although 
he could not avoid trying to over- 
reach and outwit him as a diplo- 
matist. Charles V., announcing 
his death to his courtiers, said, ‘ Sirs, 
one of the best and truest of gen- 
tlemen is just dead.’ 

Before closing this brief sketch 
of Castiglione, I must endeavour 
to give some idea of the book that 
remains as index to the mind of 
the man. The work is divided 
into four parts, the first of which 
treats of the qualities and attain- 
ments indispensable to a courtier 
—and in those days all gentlemen 
were courtiers, though the inverse 
no more held good at that time 
than at the present. The society 
outside the court was not such as 
a well-bred gentleman could mix 
in, the shades being much less de- 
licately blended than in the pre- 
sent day. The courtier having the 
list of necessary attainments given 
in the first part of the book is in- 
structed how to make the best of 
hem in the other three divisions; 
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and here it strikes one that the di- 
vision is very much what has always 
been observed in the education of 
our youth—one-fourth to the at- 
tainment of all necessary acquire- 
ments, and three-fourths to spread- 
ing them out to make the greatest 
possible effect. First and fore- 
most in the list of virtues Cas- 
tiglione places bravery: ‘It is as 
indispensable to man,’ he declares, 
‘as purity to awoman. But aman 
must be amiable as well as brave, 
he must be able as well to please 
and amuse in the sa/on as to fight 
on the field of battle. Yet should 
his desire to please never inter- 
fere with or lessen his dignity. He 
must not degenerate into the trifler 
or buffoon. Above all, he must be 
natural, simple, easy ; for whatever 
is affected is detestable.’ Beyond 
the outward polish of manner 
Castiglione demands that his cour- 
tier’s mind be as well furnished 
as his natural abilities and circum- 
stances will allow. He must be a 
man of great mental culture, a 
poet and a historian, as well as 
a soldier and gentleman. He 
should excel in languages, and 
know enough about the fine arts to 
be able to appreciate and criticise, 
even if he is no painter or singer 
himself. One cannot help wish- 
ing that this point in the cour- 
tier’s ré/e had been omitted; for 
nothing is easier to acquire super- 
ficially, or more difficult to per- 
form truly, than this art of criti- 
cism. How many have acquired a 
fictitious character for cleverness 
simply from a knack of picking 
holes in the work of better men 
than themselves ! 

‘The French,’ sail Castiglione, 
‘are no men of letters ; they fear 
that letters would interfere with 
fighting. But wait! if Monseigneur 
d’Angouléme mounts the throne, 
all will be different.’ 

After events, on the accession of 
Frangois I., proved the justness of 
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the remark, and posterity acknow- 
ledges the debt that culture owes 
to M. d’Angouléme. Castiglione 
was no pessimist, although there 
was enough in the state of Italy, 
in the fifteenth century, to make 
a thoughtful man take a despond- 
ing view of things. He believed 
firmly that, ‘somehow, good shall 
be the final goal of ill;’ that the 
world, in spite of many seeming 
retrogressions, gets better, and not 
worse. He had little patience with 
those people who are perpetually 
talking of ‘the good old days,’ and 
wishing the past back again. ‘Such 
men,’ he says, ‘ are like lovers who 
stand gazing at the window where 
their innamorata’s face used to ap- 
pear. The window is closed now, 
and she is no longer to be seen; 
but they can only remember that 
she was once there, and the spot 
possesses an interest for them that 
it lacks in the eyes of others. We 
may pity such men, but we must 
not accept their views ; there is no 
returning to an un-returning past.’ 
‘ Besides,’ he adds, ‘ many things 
that these people condemn in the 
present are merely matters of taste 
or custom, not of principle. There 
have been bad people in every age, 
and every period has its own pecu- 
liar drawbacks and disadvantages ; 
but to these dwellers in the past 
the hills look so purple in the dis- 
tance, that they forget how steep 
they found them to climb.’ 
Castiglione, though he disap- 
proved of an undue leaning towards 
the past, never spoke slightingly of 
it. On the contrary, he knew well 
how to recognise and appreciate its 
merits, political, social, and literary. 
He was a good classical scholar, 
and his own work shows the colour 
of the leaf on which he fed. 
Between Castiglione and Roche- 
foucauld there is a resemblance in 
their mutual dread of ridicule and 
admiration of tact. But there the 
similarity ends, for the Italian, 
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whatever be his shortcomings, is 
thorough. He demands that his 
courtier should de what he aims at 
appearing, and his standard is a 
high one in spite of the accusations 
made against him that he merely 
inculcated pagan virtues, and that 
all the good he advocated began 
and ended with self—self-respect, 
self-improvement. For what more 
truly elevates the character of 
the mass than the careful culture 
of the individual parts? The 
courtier is also addressed with 
respect to his duties to society, 
and the inculcation of social vir- 
tues was sorely needed in Christian 
Italy of the fifteenth century. 
Thackeray himself never lashed 
more severely the flatterer, the 
toady, or the man who is ashamed 
of his poor friends when in the 
company of the rich, than did Cas- 
tiglione. He had, too, a thorough 
contempt for him who sacrificed 
dignity and self-respect to pander 
to the vices and follies of the great. 
The true courtier should be, he 
maintained, above such conduct. 
‘Should the king demand of his 
vassal to commit an act of cruelty 
or treachery, the latter is not only 
not bound to do it, but he is bound 
not to do it. He must refuse as 
much for his sovereign’s sake as his 
own ; for he has no right to commit 
an act of baseness himself, nor to 
be the instrument by which another 
commits it.” After reading such 
words as these, it is surely not just 
to say that Castiglione only incul- 
cated the selfish virtues. The man 
who, while he preached the high 
duty a subject owes to his king, 
insisted upon the still higher duty 
that he owes to his conscience, 
scarcely deserves the criticism 
passed upon him by a French 
writer, that he ‘ frittered away mo- 
rality and substituted mere polite- 
ness.’ 

Perhaps the best chapter in /7 
Cortegiano is the one in which the 
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author makes Giuliano de’ Medici 
undertake to depict woman as she 
should be, and to stand forth as 
the vindicator of her rights, the 
redresser of her wrongs. He is 
sneered at for so doing by Ber- 
nardo Accolti and Gaspar Palla- 
vicino; but he bravely holds his 
own, and maintains his cause in 
spite of the aspersions cast upon 
the sex by his two opponents. 

In nothing does Castiglione show 
himself more truly a courteous 
gentleman beyond the courtiers of 
his age than in his views respect- 
ing woman. He assigns to her 
her true place in the world as the 
representative of the grace, purity, 
and refinement of life, and as the 
true helpmeet of man. He would 
never have allowed her to be ‘a 
lesser man,’ ‘a beautiful mistake of 
Nature’s making,’ as a later writer 
has termed her. He makes Giu- 
liano de’ Medici vindicate in strong 
terms her courage and constancy. 
‘You talk of woman’s weakness and 
instability,’ cries Giuliano, in an- 
swer to the aspersions of Accolti 
and Pallavicino ; ‘have you never 
remarked the firmness she displays 
when her affections are concerned?” 
*O yes, she can be obstinate,’ they 
admit that. ‘But obstinacy in a 
good cause is firmness, and women 
are less apt to espouse a wrong 
cause than we men; and as to call- 
ing them imperfect men,’ he adds 
indignantly, ‘what approximation 
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to perfection in life would there be 
without them ? How morose, how 
coarse, how ferocious we should 
become without their softening in- 
fluence! Three centuries later, 
Chateaubriand, in writing upon this 
same subject, uses almost Casti- 
glione’s own words ; and there are 
passages in Z’ cole des Maris, and 
also in Z’Ecole des Femmes, that 
lead us to suspect strongly that 
Molitre has studied, we will not 
say borrowed from, // Cortegiano. 
With all his generosity and kindly 
disposition towards them, Casti- 
glione was no blind admirer of the . 
sex; he neither said nor thought 
that all women are objects of ado- 
ration or worthy of honour. But 
when praise was impossible, gentle 
pity was ever at hand, ‘for those 
who fall are worthy of the pro- 
foundest compassion (sono degne 
di molta compassione). The 
Italian proverb, ‘Si non caste, 
tamen cante,’ was utterly abhorrent 
to his nature. As he forbad men 
to transgress duty to please a 
prince, so he adjured them never 
to sacrifice honour to love. No! 
he was certainly no ‘fritterer away 
of morality.” His opinions, his 


maxims, and his actions were the 
opinions, actions, and maxims of 
an honest man ; and if his motives 
to duty are not always such as we 
consider the highest, at least he 
assigns to duty its proper place in 
life—the first and foremost. 
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ALL the lawyers and lawyers’ clerks 
who get a living out of the Divorce 
Court ought to erect a monument 
to the inventor of Honeymooning. 
We know marriages are made in 
heaven; but it is to be deplored 
that no sooner is the hymeneal 
knot tied, no sooner are the final 
words spoken, no sooner do the 
chief parties sign the register, 
than the beneficent influence which 
presided over the matchmaking de- 
serts the newly-wed couple for ever, 
and hands them over to the genius 
Honeymoon, that jackal of divorce. 

There is much feeble writing 
printed nowadays, and that is good 
for man, because the vast majority 
ofmen can take in nothing stronger, 
and half a loaf—or, let us say, a 
muffin—is better than no bread. 
All the calves born are not des- 
tined to become cows or bulls; 
some are killed, some die. All the 
children born are not destined to 
become men and women; some 
die, and some never grow up toa 
full mental stature, although they 
live to ninety years. The feeble 
writing suits the people who never 
come to maturity,and who yet must 
affect the vices of their equals in 
years. Fully grown-up people 
read ; those of stunted proportions 
ape the fashion of their betters, and 
read also. But for these two classes 
of readers you must have two 
classes of writers: for the fully 
grown-up you must have writers of 
sense ; for dwarfed, you must have 
writers of nonsense. Now, of the 
subjects upon which the vials of 
nonsense-writers have been poured, 
the most largely favoured has been 
marriage, with the matters imme- 
diately preceding, attendant upon, 


and immediately following mar- 
riage. As long as there are fools 
in the world, until they have all 
been killed there must be people to 
write for them. It is only just that 
if there is a demand for nonsense, 
nonsense should be forthcoming. 
We have reached a degree of to- 
lerance where we allow every man 
his harmless whim. ‘There would 
be no practical danger in writing 
folly for fools if the certainty could 
be obtained that the feeble theories, 
or treatment, found way only to 
those for whom it was designed, 
and to whom it could do no harm. 
But there is a class intermediate 
between the sane and insane. Into 
the hands of this class nonsense 
may fall, to the great injury of this 
section of humanity. 

Of all the branches of marriage 
about which fools have written, 
none has received such utterly dan- 
gerous treatment as Honeymoon- 
ing; yet there is none upon which 
it behoves the social philosopher 
to bestow more care, and exercise 
more judgment. 

Here let me make one matter 
plain to the reader. If I for a 
moment imagined I belonged to 
the sane class of writers, I should 
employ my time in some more 
profitable way than seeking to 
arrest on the downward path those 
who stand on the first slope. But 
as I am not one of the wise or the 
foolish, but stand between both, 
and am, as it were, the child of 
sense and nonsense, I have no 
particular mission. I am not wise 
enough to think all others fools, 
nor fool enough to think myself 
wise. I am on the shadowy bor- 
derland. Therefore I may be al- 
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lowed to say a few words to those 
of my own degree of intellect, if I 
may so speak of the power govern- 
ing my thoughts and actions. 

We may try to close our eyes to 
the fact, but the fact remains, 
nevertheless, that there is a good 
deal of marrying going on amongst 
us. Moreover, we may safely con- 
clude it wili continue to go on as 
long as there is a stock of young 
men and young women in the world. 
Elderly maiden ladies may inveigh 
at the system as much as they 
please, it will survive them. 

Now let us take a look at the 
circumstances which lead to mar- 
riage among the young of the mid- 
dle classes. A young man meets 
a young girl, and is prepossessed 
in her favour by something in her 
appearance, disposition, or manner. 
It may be her eyes, it may be her 
amiability, it may be the way she 
holds her spoon in eating soup, it 
may be her hair, it may be her 
prudence, it may be the way she 
brushes crumbs off her neck-rib- 
bon, it may be her complexion, it 
may be her sprightliness, it may be 
the way she kicks her poodle, it 
may be her figure, it may be her im- 
passiveness, it may be the way she 
shakes her head when she laughs. 
Any of the foregoing may serve; 
but as a rule the cause of attraction 
is generally concealed from the 
candidate lover. He meets her 
again, and is more impressed. He 
seeks her. She is coy. He re- 
doubles his efforts to meet her 
often. He succeeds. He is in 
love ; how he came to be he does 
not know. 

She is not in love now. 
feels an interest in him. She is 
piqued, flattered, glad. A lover 
gives her an eminence among her 
sisters and companions. She makes 
sly allusions to ‘some one,’ think- 
ing her light-blue costume becomes 
her exceedingly, and ‘some one’ 
telling her ‘some one’ hated any- 


She 
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thing black on her. In her man- 
ner she adds ten or a dozen years 
to her age. She assumes a pre- 
occupied air, and develops an 
abnormal interest in the house- 
keeping. She grows prudent, in- 
sists on nothing being wasted, and 
feels confident that if her mother 
would place the housekeeping in 
her hands she could give the family 
quite as nice, if not nicer, dinners 
at very little more than half the 
present expense. 

Nothing in Nature is stationary, 
not even the men of the Metro- 
politan Police at the fixed points. 
As the girl grows coy the boy grows 
bold. In the end he knows he is 
in love. He admits to himself it 
is ‘all up with him.’ He is pain- 
fully conscious a great sacrifice has 
been made, and that he is the vic- 
tim. He feels ‘sold,’ and regret- 
fully regards his vanishing liberty. 
But there is a salve. She is the 
salve. He has not said anything 
definite or final to her yet. He puts 
that off vaguely. Sometimes he 
hasn't the courage, and sometimes 
he hasn’t the will. When he is away 
from her he thinks ‘it’s too early 
yet.’ When he is near her, and 
alone, some form of words of vital 
import is often on his lips. At last 
the words come. 

She is confused, disturbed, de- 
lighted, frightened. He seems so 
awfully in earnest, you know. He 
does not talk about the Thames ; 
but she can see by his eye he 
would walk from here to the Red 
Sea if there were water fit for 
drowning no nearer—that is, if she 
refused him. She won't refuse 
him just now. She'll put him off 
for a week. Poor fellow, he did 
not deserve death ; any other girl, 
she knew, would be delighted to 
have him. 

During the week he_ grows 
dearer to her, for is he not suffer- 
ing cruel suspense? His gaiety is 
all gone. He seems always about 
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to set out for Waterloo Bridge. 
Poor fellow! And he has been so 
loyal to her. Never even once re- 
belled. Another fellow would have 
been cross with her over and over 
again. Every morning he sent her 
flowers and a letter, and came to 
see her every evening. Once she 
chad asked him to buy her a four- 
penny ball of mixed blue and white 
cotton, for which she had given him 
a fourpenny silver piece. At noon 
he telegraphed: ‘I have been do- 
ing my best since eight o'clock 
this morning to get what you want. 
Up to this I have had no success. I 
can get it in pink and blue. Will 
that do? The reply was paid. 
What could she do? It was non- 
sense for him to give himself so 
much trouble about the thing. She 
must answer the telegram. What 
should she say? Tell him not to 
bother any more. That was best. 
She answered: ‘Sorry to have 
caused ‘such trouble. Don’t try 
any more.’ To this she got a 
reply, dated 1 p.m.: ‘I am off in a 
hansom again. I have been toa 
few shops since, and have got news 
of what you want at last. I will 
bring it without fail to-night. 
Rely on me.’ 

She knew it was absurd to take 
such trouble about a ball of cotton, 
but at the same time she knew it 
was not the cotton he thought of, 
but being agreeable and useful to 
her. That evening he brought the 
cotton, and she saw, with a blush 
and a smile, that he had since last 
night fixed a fourpenny-piece to 
his watch-chain. 

At last the week of waiting is 
over. She knows he would be 
still more disappointed if she re- 
fused him now than if she had de- 
cided against him a week before. 
Besides, he’s so kind and patient 
and good-looking. There’s no- 
thing at all against him. So when 
the great moment comes it passes, 
neither knows exactly how, but 
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anyway he knows she is to be his, 
and he knows she has consented. 

There are now material difficul- 
ties to be smoothed over. Parents 
have to be taken into confidence, 
their consent obtained, and provi- 
sion for the future arranged. The 
old people think there ought to be 
no regular engagement for six 
months, and that a year after that 
would be time enough to think of 
ordering the wedding-cake. In 
the end the swain has his way, and 
it is agreed the marriage shall take 
place in six months. 

These six months are the most 
delightful of a woman’s life. She 
has love newly awakened daily 
growing as the weeks run on. She 
is looked upon at home as a much 
more important person than any 
of the other daughters. She enjoys 
all the freedom of a married wo- 
man, while responsible for none of 
a married woman’s duties. She is 
acknowledged almost as an equal 
by her father and mother. She is 
from under the control of father 
and mother, and not under the 
control of her future husband. She 
enjoys, for the first time, the inti- 
mate confidence of a man, who 
treats her as a superior, and who 
defers to her. She, for the first 
time, catches a glimpse of dispos- 
ing of an income, and having her 
individual taste held paramount. 
For the first time she feels she has 
a life-long stake in the career of a 
man. And under all and over all 
and around all is her love for him. 

He is at his ordinary avocation 
all day, but spends almost every 
evening with her. In those deli- 
cious long evenings it is impossible 
to talk all of love, so every con- 
ceivable subject in which either 
takes an interest comes up for dis- 
cussion. Not only all their notions 
of what their after life should be 
like, but their notions of what the 
relations of man and wife ought to 
be ; their tastes in music, art, litera- 
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ture, dress, furniture, and manners, 
are amply discussed. The scenery 
they po = Ag and the way in which 
they would like to spend time and 
money—supposing they had time 
and money to spend—receive am- 
ple consideration. If he rides or 
shoots or fishes, is fond of billiards 
or the theatre, she is sure to know 
all about it long before these six 
months are over ; and by the time 
he dines at his sweetheart’s place, 
the evening before the wedding, 
there is scarcely a fact in the life 
or an attitude ofthe mind of either 
the other doesn’t know as well as 
the familiar sun. 

Most minutely of all they have 
discussed how they shall employ 
their time during the first month 
they are together. He has told 
her, over and over again, how he 
has saved up his holidays for this 
greatest treat of all his life. He 
has bought and studied a guide- 
book to the little tour they mean 
to make. They know the map by 
heart, and have added a little Ger- 
man to their sufficient stock of 
French. 

Then comes the evening before 
the ceremony. After dinner the 
lovers are left alone in some quiet 
room. Here the smallest details 
of the coming day are discussed 
finally. They talk over the hour 
they are to be at the church, the 
time the ceremony will take, how 
they are to leave the church, the 
breakfast, the hour of starting—in 
fact, not the most trivial thing has 
been omitted ; and when everything 
down to the smallest detail about 
taking off and putting on gloves 
has been settled, he takes an af- 
fectionate leave and goes. 

Next morning they are up and 
at the church betimes. There is 
not the least hitch. All goes as 
smoothly as though both had been 
married frequently. 

The courtship, the engagement, 
the ceremony, are over. The bride- 
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groom hands his bride into the 
carriage, and the honeymoon be- 
ns. 

Now observe one of the most 
singular facts in the whole history 
of courtship, a fact to which there 
is no known exception : 

The bridegroom never can recall 
the first words spoken by him to the 
bride in that carriage. 

Why? This question has been 
asked a hundred thousand times, 
and never satisfactorily answered 
yet. Some attribute the forgetful- 
ness to joy, some to confusion ; 
some fancy the words are of such 
an extremely romantic nature, the 
man finds it more consistent with 
his dignity not to recall them. 
The answer is none of these. It 
is much more prosaic and practical. 
The secret of forgetfulness is that 
he has already said to her every- 
thing he could think would interest 
her, everything that does interest 
him. His conversational resources 
are exhausted, and he has nothing 
to say. Instead of an important 
speech, he utters some dreamy 
commonplace, throws himself back 
in the cushions, devoutly thanking 
Heaven ‘the thing is over.’ 

Thus, before the honeymoon is 
five minutes old, the bridegroom 
breaks down. 

Now, can anything be more ap- 
palling than to contemplate the 
fate of these two unhappy souls 
wandering about strange places for 
four mortal weeks, cut off by dis- 
tance and an unfamiliar tongue 
from old friends and the ordinary 
intercourse of every-day life? He 
has contrived, in the evenings of 
six months, to talk himself out. 
To this girl he hasn’t a single thing 
to say, and now he finds himself 
in her society, not only all the 
evenings, but all the days as well. 

During the period oftheir engage- 
ment, if he got to the house at six 
o’clock there was dinner, where he 
had her society, where he enjoyed 
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her glances, the pleasure of hear- 
ing her voice, and the precious 
knowledge that no one would take 
it ill of him if, five minutes after 
the ladies withdrew, he too left the 
dining-room for the drawing-room, 
from which she soon came to find 
a large-brimmed straw hat, with 
a yellow ribbon, and a shawl, and 
then a delicious walk in the twi- 
light shadow of the trees, her arm 
on his, his hand on hers. 

Now there is no occupation to 
fill the day, no dinner of sweet ex- 
pectancy, no drawing-room delay 
to add piquancy to the delicious 
walk under the trees. Gallantry 
will not allow him to show any 
signs of weariness the first week. 
But a Bayard, with the bones and 
muscles of a Hercules, could not 
stand out to the end of the second 
week, and show no sign of fatigue. 
By the third week the unfortunate 
bride begins to feel her lord 
and master’s altered manner, and 
attributes it to early indifference 
to her. ‘Towards the close of the 
fourth week he shows a feverish 
impatience to be back once more 
at his old routine life. She begins 
to feel she has already lost her 
hold on his affections, and he 
begins to think, that although there 
are many things to be said in 
favour of marriage, some few 
things might be said against it. He 
does not consider it would be just 
to her to leave her for an hour, and 
yet his staying with her when his 
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interest no longer burns is the 
most unjust thing he can do. 

I remember spending a winter 
in a lonely seaside village, where 
there wasn’t a soul with whom I 
ever exchanged a sentence beyond 
words of elementary courtesy and 
requests for anything I required. I 
had a couple of dozen books, as 
much as any reader wants by him 
at a time. Otherwise, I was alone. 
Now and then came to me from 
the city, half a dozen miles off, a 
friend, and most congenial com- 
panion. When I saw him first I 
thought, ‘Of all men in the world 
this is he I want. He will stay a 
month at least. What talks we 
shall have!’ For three days we 
wandered along the beach and on 
the cliffs, and more delightful talks 
I never enjoyed; but on the fourth 
day we grew dull and listless. Our 
stock-in-trade had been exhausted, 
and we mutually agreed that a week 
of such intercourse must prove 
fatal. So back to the city he went, 
and I remained by the sea. Once 
a month he came, and for three 
days we talked, and then he went 
back. These were some of the 
pleasantest chats I ever had. It 
would be a great blow to the 
Divorce Court if, after marriage, 
the bride and bridegroom were 
obliged to proceed to their home, 
and the bridegroom was obliged 
to resume his ordinary occupations 
the day after the ceremony. 

PATER MENDACIORUM. 
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One day in bitterness of heart, imbued 

With just a gathering shade of melancholy, 
It chanced that, apropos to such a mood, 

I mused upon a lengthened life of folly : 


An age misspent in vain pursuit of bliss ; 
_A phantom chase of bubbles oft accruing 
Upon Life’s battle-plain, too oft to miss 
The longed-for prize ; outstripped in the pursuing 


By Fortune’s favourites. ‘Why then,’ I asked 
Myself, in bitterness of meditation, 

‘Am I, while they in Fortune’s smile have basked 
So long, unnoticed in my desolation ?” 


How many men, whom I in youth had known, 
Had slowly risen from obscurity 

To Fame’s high pinnacle, and worn the crown 
Of merited success! If purity 


And singleness of heart, methought, had gained 
For them the prize denied the righteous never, 
The riddle, if thus rightly solved, remained 
To me as great a mystery as ever. 


‘ Surely,’ I thought, ‘I am no worse than they ;’ 
Indeed, I deemed myself a trifle better 

Than many whom I'd met in Life’s hard fray, 
If I to truth adhere in every letter. 


But vanity of heart! For nigh at hand, 
In silence merited rebuke awaited, 
Till I in reverie should cease to stand 
With drooping head, as one to sorrow mated. 


For so it happened that, while deep in thought, 
Unconsciously within a churchyard straying, 
I paused amid the many tablets fraught 
With literature, reproachfully portraying 


To me, the while surprisedly I read 
Each lengthy catalogue of virtues many, 
That very few amongst the peaceful dead, 
Whilst living on the earth, had sinned—if any. 


Then as, in all humility, I turned 
My steps away, slow dawned upon my spirit 
The saddening truth, that I alone was spurned 
By Fortune as a sinner lacking merit. 
WALTER SEDWIN. 





